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Try Nuprin. 
Its pain relieving medicine 
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Finally after 29 years, a breakthrough in non- 
prescription pain relievers. It's the pain relieving 
medicine for which doctors have written over a hundred 
million prescriptions, and it’s available to you in a non- 
prescription strength. It’s totally different from aspirin 
or acetaminophen. 


It’s ibuprofen. And it’s in Nuprin from Bristol-Myers. 


The medicine in Nuprin (ibuprofen) 
prescribed by doctors safely over 14 years. 

For more than 14 years, doctors have treated over 
ten million patients with ibuprofen. 

That same reliable medicine —with an excellent 
record of safety achieved over 14 years of doctors’ 
prescriptions —is available to you today in a non- 
prescription strength in Nuprin. 

Relieves headache, lower back ache, 
muscle aches. 

Nuprin not only relieves your throbbing headache, 





NUPRIN 


nagging lower back pain and muscle aches, but fever, 
pains of colds and flu, and menstrual cramps. Nuprin 
even relieves the minor pains of arthritis for hours. 
Yet Nuprin is gentler to your stomach than aspirin. 
Bristol-Myers wants you to know. 
People who have had a severe allergic reaction 
to aspirin should not take Nuprin. Nuprin should not 
be taken with aspirin or acetaminophen, except under 
a doctor's direction. Consult your doctor before trying 
Nuprin if you are: under 12 years of age, under 
medical care for any serious condition, taking prescrip- 
tion drugs or have had any problems or serious side 
effects from taking any non-prescription pain reliever 
(aspirin or acetaminophen), pregnant or nursing a baby. 
Get the pain relieving medicine in Nuprin. 


Read and follow label directions. 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: A top Soviet diplomat who 
defected in 1978 tells his story 


He had sat at the right hand of Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko and watched the workings of the Kremlin from up 
close. When he defected to the U.S., he was the highest-ranking 
Soviet diplomat to break with Moscow since World War II. Now 
Arkady Shevchenko describes his dealings—and disillusion—with 
the men who rule the U.S.S.R. See SPECIAL SECTION. 
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NATION: Reagan submits another 26 
unbalanced, defense-oriented budget plan 
Having proposed some painful cuts in federal funds for social pro- 
grams but a whopping $31 billion increase in defense spending, the 
President faces a revolt even among Republicans in Congress. 

» Defense Secretary Weinberger has waged a tireless battle for 
Pentagon funding. » Meese faces more questions. » A rejuvenated 
Peace Corps merges idealism and professional savvy. 








WORLD: Chernenko’s continued 
absence leads to talk of succession 


As signs and rumors of the Soviet President’s sickness continue to 
build, attention turns to the byzantine intricacies of the way the 
Kremlin chooses its leaders. » The murder of the chief executive 
of a West German arms company is the latest example of the ter- 
rorism that is stalking Europe. » Israel Defense Minister Rabin 
says if the Syrians want Lebanon, “let them enjoy it.” 
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The art of engineering. 


When Audi's Chief Engineer Dr. Ferdinand sedans in the world. Engineered to perfection, 
Piech states, “We don’t style cars, we design these sleek, uniquely quiet, total performers 
cars,” he incisively describes the art of engi- re-define the driving experience as it is known 
neering. today. 

For styling alone can only affect the appear- To experience the art of engineering person- 
ance of an automobile. It is the rightness of ally, call 1-(800)-FOR-AUDI for your nearest 
engineering design that affects appearance, Audi dealer in the continental U.S. and 
performance, comfort and driver assurance. arrange for a test drive. 

After years of research, millions of kilome- (Manufacturer's suggested retail prices for 
ters of rigorous testing and an unwavering the Audi sedans range from $13,950 to $23,875. 
commitment to detail, Audi has created the Title, taxes, transportation, registration, 
most aerodynamically efficient luxury dealer delivery charges additional.) 
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The art of engineering. 

















ALetter from the Publisher 


J ust before the closing of this week’s 
cover story, which consists of ex- 
cerpts from a new book by a top Soviet 
diplomatic defector, TIME’s art depart- 
ment faced an urgent problem: it need- 
ed shots of Soviet leaders of the 1950s 
and '60s, plus key events in U.S.-Soviet 
relations of that period. Within a few 
hours, almost 200 color and black-and- 
white photographs arrived. Artist 
Daniel Maffia used many of these as 
reference material to guide him in cre- 
ating the illustrations that accompany 
the story 

The source of these images was the 
Time Inc. Picture Collection, the larg- 
est privately owned, fully cataloged li- 
brary of its kind in the world. A reposi- 


tory of 3.5 million photographs, with nearly 16 million more 
available from contact sheets and negatives, 
houses all the pictures taken for the company’s magazines and 
books, going back to the early 1930s. Last year the library circu- 
lated more than 95,000 prints and slides. Almost 40,000 went to 
TIME, the largest user of the collection, for reference or reuse; 


some 350 actually saw print. 


What makes the collection unique is its remarkable organi- 


Picture Collection's Fanette, Zarcone, Kurihara 


the collection 
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photo, as well as peripheral people and 
prominent objects: a birthday cake, a 
motorcycle, a puppy. Even so, some ob- 
jects slip through the indexing net. Last 
fall photographs were sought for a 
Living story about a particular Swedish 
ivy on the White House Oval Office 
mantel. There was no index listing for 
the plant, and hundreds of White 
House pictures had to be examined 
Eventually, 62 turned up, of which 20 
were used. Now, of course, “the Plant” 
is properly cross-indexed 

“Cataloging pictures is a labor-in- 
tensive business,” says Picture Collec- 
tion Chief Beth Zarcone, who heads a 
staff of 32; two researchers, Linda 
Kurihara and Mary Fanette, work ex- 


clusively with TIME. Most requested items: the President, White 
House staff and Cabinet members; current wars, world leaders, 
civil rights marches and peace demonstrations. 

Unexpected satisfactions occur. Last year TIME ran a cover 
story on Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko that includ- 
ed a Picture Collection portfolio of his meetings with U:S. Presi- 


dents. Shortly afterward, Gromyko sent word that he would like 


zation. A card catalog indexes all pictures by assignment, sub- 
ject, quality of the print and pose (full face, profile, smiling, shak- 
ing hands). Cross-references note the backgrounds in each 













to have copies, please, for his own picture collection. 





Outward Bound National Offic 


“‘Tve never made so 
so quickly. The way we're all so 
willing to help each other is fantastic,’ 


“To step into a situation where 
no one knows you and then 
prove yourself is wonderful.” 





many best friends 


At Outward Bound’ it’s not just what you do. What you 
do with others also counts. 
We have courses throughout the year to teach you out- 


door skills. But you must also 
learn to trust the group. 

Our courses are tough. 
Theyre meant to be—but not 
beyond the reach of anyone 
who tries. 

Everyone brings something 
different to Outward Bound and 
takes something different away. 
Whatever your experience, we 
guarantee it won't be trivial. 

Outward Bound is a non- 
profit, non-discriminatory 
organization. 


gw 
Outward Bound! 


£3 <A For information and brochure: 


E)* 800-243-8520 


¢, Dept. K, 384 Field Point Rd., Greenwich, CT 06830 








You have to 
go along way 


iC @) Save a 
tree in your 


own backs ad: 


As a Peace Corps volunteer, 
you could help stop the 
deforestation that is affecting 
the world’s environment. 
The Peace Corps trains 
volunteers with forestry 
degrees or experience. Call 
toll-free 800-424-8580. 
id put your experience 
to work where it can doa 
world of good. 


U.S. Peace Corps. 
The toughest job 
you ll ever love. 








Letters 


| Rexwan and Regan 


To the Editors 

1am bullish on the upcoming “Ronald 
and Donald” show [NATION, Jan. 21]. As 
chief of staff in the White House, Donald 
Regan, with his pragmatism and _ no- 
nonsense style. will balance the Presi- 
dent's relaxed and often unrealistically 
opumistic approach to dealing with 

America’s current problems 
Joseph R. Cognata 
Clearwater, Fla 


Having Regan on the White House 
staff will not improve President Reagan's 
understanding of the world of deficits, 
budgets and people 


Roy E. Huffman 


Bozeman, 


Mont 





The job switching that is going on in 
the current Administration, with Presi- 
dent Reagan the last to know, is an indica- 
tion that we do not have an active Presi- 
dent. We have a figurehead 

Joe Stoppelli 
Redlands, Calif. 


The appointment of Donald Regan to 
White House chief of staff was a shrewd 
move on the part of the President. and will 
add credibility, expertise and accuracy in 
reporting and interpreting the nation’s 
public affairs 

Milton Mazo 
Sunrise, Fla 


Sharon vs. Time (Contd.) 

The Sharon-TIME case [ PRESS, Feb. 4] 
has Once again shown the arrogance and 
incompetence of some in the press. Be- 
cause of the disastrous ruling in the New 
York Times Co. vs. Sullivan suit. the vic- 
tim who is a public official must now face 
an almost impossible task 
TIME’s shallow victory in the last segment 
of the trial, the magazine stands convicted 
by fair-minded people 

Joseph H. Miller 
Las Vegas 


In spite of 


Since freedom of the press is of great 
importance, I was relieved to hear that 
General Ariel Sharon's attack on TIME did 
not result in serious impairment of that 
freedom. TIME is an outstanding example 
ofcompetence, fairness and integrity in the 
American press. which on the whole must 
be the finest in the world 

John W. Aherne 
San Rafael, Calif. 


The victory can be claimed by Shar- 
on. A guilty verdict belongs to TIME. Pub- 
lishing statements that you cannot prove 
diminishes your credibility 

Eleanor Lang 
Seattle 


Congratulations on winning the suit 
brought against you by the man certified 
by his own government's investigative 
commission to have been “indirectly” re- 
sponsible for the butchery of Palestinian 
refugees at Sabra and Shatila 

Maria Kauders 
Toronto 


I cannot understand why a publica- 
tion like TIME cannot accept the findings 
ofan American jury. Only the special sta- 
tus of Sharon asa public figure saved your 
journalistic necks. Although the jury 
found against him on the question of ac- 
tual malice, Sharon accepted the last part 
of the verdict gracefully 

Raymond K. Locke 
San Diego 


It is a man with a highly suspect con- 
science who finds it necessary to sue TIME 
for libel where none is evident 

Karen Toms 
Vienna 


Americans demanding fair and bal- 
anced news reporting owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Sharon 

Carl Swanson 
Battle Creek, Mich 


Most knowledgeable Americans do 
not read TIME alone, and would never let 
six jurors form an opinion for them any- 
way. The Israeli government's refusal toal- 
low key witnesses to participate only rein- 
forced American public opinion in support 
of TIME 

Frank Pravada 
Flemington, N.J 


As an Israeli, | feel compelled to re- 
spond to Attorney Milton Gould’s concern 
over how Sharon will go down in history 
Indeed. as Gould suggests. Sharon is re- 
garded by some Israelis as “a great man 
and soldier, and a savior of his country.” 
However. another faction of Israeli society 
perceives Sharon as a heartless. shallow- 
minded egotist who is not interested in 
the suffering caused by his reckless quest 
for power 

Natan Krame 
New York City 
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. Pawel WI 
“My financial partner? New England Life, of course.Why?” 


So early retirement won't catch you off guard. 
See our New England Life professional for the financial services you need. 





ERE 
LEARNING How 
TO PREVENT 
DIABETES IN 
ANIMALS. 

AND THAT'S 
MIRACULOUS 
NEWS For THE 
HUMAN RACE,” 


Mary Ivler Moore 


HERE'S A 
CURE, AND 
WE’LLEIND IT” 


Juvenile 
Diabetes 
Foundation 
International 


For information or to make a donation: 
60 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10010, 1-800-223-1138 
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Letters 





Rahs and Boos for Goetz 


Charles Krauthammer’s analysis of 
the Bernhard Goetz case [ESSAY, Jan. 21] 
was right on target. Certainly we can all 
understand Goetz’s feelings of fear and 
rage, but to take the law into our own 
hands with such overzealous violence is as 
appalling as the high praise Goetz has 
been receiving. 

Lisa M. Borkowski 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


My indignation at Krauthammer’s es- 
say is directed more at his feigned devil’s 
advocacy than at his anti-Goetz position. 
Surely Krauthammer must know that 
people sympathize and identify with 
Goetz. He is Everyman—a subway voyag- 
er intimidated and frightened by the ef- 
frontery and threats of muggers. His ac- 
tion was not heroic but passionate. It was 
performed not out of vigilantism or a mis- 
directed sense of justice but out of self- 
defense and fear. 

James M. La Sala 
New Canaan, Conn. 


To those who say vigilantism leads to 
chaos, I say chaos is the catalyst that 
spawns vigilantism. 

Bill Reece 
Bellevue, Wash. 





Buying CBS 

Senator Jesse Helms has in his own 
irascible manner paid CBS News and Dan 
Rather the highest praise in his effort to 
control a major network through stock 
purchases by his supporters [NATION, 
Jan. 21). Helms’ antic proves that 
journalism works in a free society in 


| spite of its critics, something the Senator 


from North Carolina obviously does not 
understand. 

Lonnie L. Richardson 

Lynchburg, Va. 


If Helms has his way, CBS will change 
to the Conservative Broadcasting System, 
with news centered on lowered interest 
rates and a growing gross national prod- 
uct, and with no mention of the poor or 
the troubles in Lebanon. 

Michael Gordon Minehart 
Marshall, Minn. 





Rescuing Falashas 


The Israeli rescue of Ethiopian Jews 
from Sudan [WORLD, Jan. 21] was a great 
achievement. I was upset, however, to 
read that a Kuwaiti newspaper wrote that 
the airlift was “a new defeat inflicted on 
the Arab nation.” When will the Arab 
countries give starving people food in- 
stead of propaganda? 

Istvan Vandenberg 
Bern 


Fullhearted praise to the Israelis for 
Operation Moses. Their act, on behalf of 











the black Ethiopian Jews, is a step toward 
greater racial equality in the world. 

Christopher Woo 

Singapore 


Lutheran Protest 


The arrest of Pastor and Mrs. Doug- 
las Roth and their supporters at Clairton, 
Pa. [RELIGION, Jan. 14], exposes the hy- 
pocrisy of the Lutheran bishops who used 
the courts, the police and the threat of de- 
frocking to subdue Roth and his group. 
These bishops pass ringing statements on 
social justice at church conventions, but 
will not support a courageous pastor who 
gets into trouble applying those social 
principles in his parish. 

(The Rev.) Thomas Lee Basich 
Advent Lutheran Church (L.C.A.) 
Roseville, Minn. 


It is unfair to print the article on the 
parishioners and pastors arrested in 
Clairton without explaining in detail why 
these people are protesting. Generations 
of families in western Pennsylvania have 
given their lives to the steel companies, 
working hard, building decent communi- 
ties like Clairton and churches like Trin- 
ity Lutheran. The steel companies and 
the Pittsburgh banks have made huge 
profits from the labor of these workers, 
which is legitimate, since the partnership 
has been mutually beneficial. But now the 
banks and steel companies, instead of re- 
investing their profits in the Pittsburgh 
area, are running to invest in foreign 
countries. Pastor Roth and his parishio- 
ners are reacting to this situation as 
Christians. Their protests are nonviolent 
and are aimed at one thing: pointing out 
to the steel-company and bank executives 
of Pittsburgh that their individual deci- 
sion not to invest locally is immoral. The 
protesters are fighting economics with 
morality. 

Jeffrey D. Kovar 
Easton, Pa. 





Zen Style 
Iam concerned about our preoccupa- 
tion with Japanese business protocol 
[ECONOMY & BUSINESS, Jan. 14]. Some of 
my associates criticize my “American” 
directness when trying to reach an agree- 
ment with our Japanese clients. However, 
the U.S. has become the leading business 
and financial country because of our hon- 
esty in negotiating, our directness and our 
desire for swift results. If we mimic the 
Japanese, we will only become defensive 
in dealing with them. 
Jeffrey T. Long 


Long & Associates, Architects 
Honolulu 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Trane's new high efficiency gas furnace can 
significantly reduce your home's fuel use. 
We don't have to tell you how hard it is to keep to a budget 
these days. But we can offer help. With the Trane Elite Plus— 
a superb fuel economizer that can keep your home heating 
costs down. 


The efficiency you need. 

The Elite Plus comes in five sizes to match every home's 
heating need. They have efficiency ratings from 90% to 95%. 
Which means that almost all of the gas an Elite Plus burns is 
translated directly into usable heat. 

Energy savings means cash savings. 

If your present furnace is ten or more years old, chances are 
its efficiency is only around 60% to 65%. Replacing it with a 
new Trane Elite Plus can make a big difference in your fuel 
consumption. And, even if your furnace is less than ten years 
old, it may pay you to replace it with a fuel-saving Elite Plus 
now instead of later. 
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‘ica’s best energy value. 





connects easily to existing ductwork. All furnaces require vent- 
ing, but this high efficiency furnace can be vented through a 
side wall without need for a chimney or roof vent. And people 
with electric resistance forced air heat should evaluate chang- 
ing to this high efficiency gas furnace. 


Gas heat—your best buy. 
No other fuel combines the cleanliness, efficiency and econ- 
omy of natural gas. And the fuel-saving Elite Plus makes 
natural gas an even better value. 

What's more, the energy-saving performance of the 
Elite Plus is backed by a limited 20-year warranty. 


Talk to an expert. 

Your Trane dealer's professional analysis of your 
home's heating needs will determine 
exactly which Elite Plus model will 
give you the most comfort 
with the greatest savings. 

To find the Trane dealer 

nearest you, look in your 
local Yellow Pages. Or 
call, toll-free, 1-800- 
322-1616. You'll 

make a friend you 
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'AKE A MORE EXCITING 
ROAD TO CONVENIENCE, 
LUXURY AND VALUE. 
MAZDA 626 SPORT SEDAN. 


A car this practical—and 
this affordable—just isn’t sup- 
posed to be this much fun. 

But this is no ordinary car. 
It's a Mazda 626 Deluxe Sport 
Sedan. The $8495 car your head 
and heart will both agree on. 

RESALE COMPARISON RETAINED VALUE’ 
1982 MODELS 60%) 80% 100% 
Mazda 626 Sport Sedan 


Honda Accord Sedan 
Audi 4000 4-Door 


With little encouragement, 
its 5-speed gearbox, rack-and- 
pinion steering and 4-wheel 
independent suspension will 
quickly remind you what a 
real road car is all about. 

And with your permission, 
its easy-revving 2-litre over- 
head cam engine will whip you 
from zero to 50 in 8 seconds flat. 

Of course, this 626 is well- 
equipped to take you down 
more practical roads, too. 

With four-door convenience. 
Full seating for five. Rich velour 
upholstery. Split fold-down rear 
seatbacks. A cavernous carpeted 
trunk. And much more. 


So road test a 626 Sedan 
soon. It's a performance-oriented 
car the whole family can getinto. 


Wherever you sit in a spacious 626 Sedan, you're 
sitting pretty. ThereS rich velour y. Lush 
cut-pile carpeting Tinted glass. A 6-iway adjustable 
driver’ seat. Dual remote-control door mirrors. A 

center floor console, Even a tilt steering wheel 





) 


The 626 taut 2-litre overhead cam engine is lighter, 
quieter and more compact than its predecessor—yet 
delivers better acceleration and fuel economy. Its 
highly advanced front-wheel drive design eliminates 
torque-steer tendencies by employing a unique 
driveline center bearing to create left and right 
driveshafts of equal length. 





Standard features include: 
5-speed overdrive transmission 
(3-speed automatic optional) 

* Steel-belted radial tires * Rack- 
and-pinion steering * Power- 
assisted front disc brakes + Front 


and rear anti-sway bars * Halo- 
gen headlamps * Tinted glass 

* Tachometer * Trip odometer 

* Digital quartz clock ¢ Tilt steer- 
ing wheel + Split fold-down rear 
seatbacks with headrests 

* Electric rear window defroster 
+ Carpeted trunk with light. 


Free 626 Catalog 
To receive a free, 22-page, full-color 626 
catalog, simply send your name and 
address to: Mazda 626 Catalog Offer, 
Box 5960, Orange, CA 92668. 


26 Est. City MPG/32 Est. Hwy. MPG’ 


* Percentage of inal suggested retail price currently retained 
according to the Kelley Blue Book, Nov.-Dec. 1984. ** Manutac- 
turer's suggested retail price. Actual price set by dealer. Taxes, 
license, freight, opbons (tres/al. wheels/armrest shown) and other 
dealer charges extra. Price may change without notice. Avail- 
ability of vehicies with specific features may et tEPA esti- 
mates for comparison. Your mileage or f vary with trip length, 
speed and weather Highway mileage will probably be less. 
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Experienced drivers buckle up. 











This movie tells the story 
of two families. 

It deals with the tragic reality 
of teenage suicide. 

It shows how parents 
confront their guilt and pain. 
Pick up the pieces, 

and go on with their lives. 


How faced with the unthinkable, 
a family survives. 


Starring Ellen Burstyn Len Cariou Zach Galligan Marsha Mason 
Molly Ringwald Paul Sorvino Written by Joyce Eliason Directed by Waris Hussein : 
| 


An ABC Theater Presentation Sunday February 10 8:00 PM 7:00 Centra 
The ABC Television Network & 
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American Scene 





In California: the Dead Live On 


A n unbeliever claims that only 10,000 
people in the entire world are follow- 
ers—cultists, really—of the durable and 
idiosyncratic rock band called the Grate- 
ful Dead. What gives the band its unde- 
served appearance of popularity, he adds 
with exasperation, is that Dead Heads, as 
these fans call themselves in what should 
be apology but probably is boasting, are 
so zonked on Dead music that they all 
show up for every concert, no matter 
_ where on the plan- 
2 et itis played 
“I don’t know,” 
says J.R., 25, an 
= engineering  stu- 
" dent from the Uni- 
© versity of Massa- 
chusetts. “I missed 
some concerts this 


year.” He is standing in a very chilly line 
outside the Civic Center auditorium in 
San Francisco, where in something like 
five hours the Dead will go onstage. J.R. is 
making what sportswriters call a great 
second effort to get serious about college, 
he says, his first effort having been 
stopped for no gain by, in part, too many 
Dead shows. The reward he gave himself 
for industrious scholarship this semester 
was to hitchhike across the continent, 
with little cash and no tickets, to attend 
all three sold-out concerts in San Francis- 
co. He has managed to score tickets some- 
how and now isa happy man 

It can be argued that there are at least 
37,351 Dead Heads, because that many 
attended an outdoor concert at Saratoga, 
N.Y., last summer. But even 37,351 is a 
statistical flyspeck in the megahyped 
world of rock music. The fact is that in al- 
most 20 years of playing, the Dead have 
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never managed to record a song that sold 
enough copies to make it as a hit single 
They have had fair success with albums, 
but their ecstatic, visionary offshoot of 
rock spins with improvisation, and the ne- 
cessity to nail things down in a studio ver- 
sion tends to fossilize the band 

What the Dead have managed, how- 
ever, are those 20 years of playing, with 
most of the same early-'60s rebels and LSD 
voyagers who started the group, The origi- 
nal keyboard and harmonica player, Ron 
McKernan, known as Pig Pen, died of 
hard living in the early '70s, and the pres- 
ent keyboardist, Brent Mydland, is the 
only relative newcomer. Otherwise the 
Dead are still Mickey Hart and Bill 
Kreutzman on drums, Phil Lesh on bass, 
Bobby Weir on rhythm guitar and, first 
among equals, Jerry Garcia on lead guitar 


a 
The Heads enjoy the ritual of celebration; inset, Lead Guitarist Jerry Garcia 


One of the striking qualities of the 
Dead Heads’ obsession with the band is 
that although it is highly personal—the 
fans think they can sense how Bobby and 
Jerry feel during any given song—it is re- 
markably unintrusive. The Dead Heads 
don’t seem to know or care what bands- 
man is dating or divorcing whom 

One result is that the fans, knowing 
nothing important to the contrary, can go 
on assuming that the Dead live in a warm, 
funky, 60s time warp that has not really 
changed since the days when they jammed 
at the Acid Test roisterings of Ken Kesey 
and his Merry Pranksters. Playing in a 
rock band for 20 years is probably a good 
way of staying in a time warp, and if the 
legs go first, as with boxers and third base- 
men, you do not pick guitar with your toes 
But the stranger truth is that the Dead 
Heads have a “60s warp of their own 
While most of the band members are now 
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A new family 
of IBM typewriters. 

The company that makes the 
typewriters secretaries prefer 
most introduces the new IBM 
Wheelwriter™ Typewriters and 
Quietwriter® Typewriter. 

The IBM “Wheelwriter” 3 
‘Typewriter is the first printwheel 
typewriter that gives you the print 
quality and correction 
capabilities of a “Selectric” 
‘Typewriter, with good print line 
visibility. 

In fact, our “Wheelwriter” 3 
Typewriter lets you see every 
letter as you type it. 

Like all of the “Selectric” 
System/2000 Typewriters, its 
keyboard adjusts to put your 
arms at ease. 


Just insert the paper and in a 


single step the “Wheelwriter” 3 
Typewriter positions it 
automatically with a one-inch 
margin at the top. 

After that, paper-movement 
keys let you adjust the page 
precisely without moving your 
hands from the keyboard. 

If you make a mistake, the 
“Wheelwriter” 3 Typewriter’s 
correcting key has a memory. 
One stroke lets you erase almost 
an entire line as easily as a 
character. 

The “Wheelwriter” 5 
Typewriter also has revisable 
memory. 

And an optional 24-character 
display. So you can search 
through a letter or short 
document, make changes and 
edit before you print it out. 


It has a decimal tab key 
which automatically aligns 
columns. 

There’s proportional spacing 
for distinctive, more readable 
typing. 

And its correcting key has an 
expanded memory that 
remembers what you typed up to 
three lines ago. 
Revolutionary technology 
quietly glides letters 
onto the paper. 

Besides being almost 
noiseless, the “Quietwriter” 7 
‘Typewriter can print more than 
twice as fast as most conventional 
typewriters. 

One ribbon handles both 
printing and correcting, so it 
untypes as uniquely as it types. 





The new IBM Quietwriter® 7 
Typewriter. 
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And since the the typing element on an IBM The Price. 
“Quietwriter” 7 “Selectric” Typewriter, but much The new IBM typewriters 
‘Typewriter never strikes the more versatile. start at just under $800. 
paper, when you make a You can even make words Not much for the most 


correction, not even the old wider—bolder—electronically, to reliable, most advanced, easiest 
letter’s imprint is left behind. make a point. to use IBM typewriters ever. 
The two type styles in the Introducing Spell Check. They're even easy to find: To 
“Quietwriter” 7 Typewriter are in The Spell Check option is a order or for more information, 
computer chips called unique electronic “dictionary” contact an IBM Product Center, 
electronic fonts. that contains approximately an Authorized IBM ‘Typewriter 
They are as easy to change as 50.000 of the most common Dealer or IBM Direct at 1 800 
en words used in business. IBM-2468. Or call your IBM 









If you make a typing marketing representative. 
error or misspell a word, 
the typewriter will signal 
you to correct it. It No matter how 
actually helps you you look at typing, 


proofread as you type. we're your type. 
There’s also an 


option that lets all 
three typewriters 


double as letter- 
quality printers for 
compatible personal 
computers. 


The new IBM Wheelwriter™ 5 
Typewriter. 








Foul-Weather 
Friends 


You won't get drenched in a 
downpour with these handsome 
TIME umbrellas. In sturdy navy 
canvas with red lettering or light- 
weight red nylon with black let- 
tering, each 8-rib umbrella opens 
to 46” to keep you dry in a driz- 
zle or a deluge. 

To order yours, specify color and 
send $20.50 (postage paid) for 
each, along with your name and 
address to: 


TIME Umbrella Offer 
Dept. A-75 
P.O. Box 1595 
Trenton, NJ 08607 














American Scene 





well into their 40s, not many of the Dead 
Heads are as old as 35, and at least half are 
in their teens, far too young to remember 
much about the era of “tune in, turn on, 
drop out.” Yet in their pot-fuzzed peace- 
fulness and in their costumes—tie-dyed 
T shirts, headbands, out-at-the-knee 
jeans, granny dresses—they resemble a 
lost battalion of hippies. 

Some of the Dead Heads in San Fran- 
cisco had been to nearly all 60-odd of the 
shows in 1984, which meant that following 
the Dead around the country was what 
they had accomplished for the year. Such 
wandering is considered not goofing off 
but commitment. There were yuppies, 
who had flown out from New York and 
paid their fares with plastic. But the stoni- 
est of the pilgrims followed their quest in 
the elderly bread vans and decommis- 
sioned school buses painted with rust 
primer and furnished with curtains and 
the kind of mattresses that are chucked 
under lampposts at 3 a.m. On their win- 
dows were stickers showing skulls or tap- 
dancing skeletons, talismanic to the Dead. 

Dead Heads earn gas money to rattle 
from concert to concert by selling each 
other T shirts, and this activity took place 
in a small park near the auditorium. No 
camping was allowed, but neither the 
Heads nor the local police considered all- 
night snoozing on the park’s wooden 
benches to be camping. (Dead Heads, 
who are apolitical, do not seem to enrage 
police as hippies did.) By the time the 
midday sun had warmed the bones of the 
park-bench bivouackers, the park had be- 
come a street fair. T shirts were on sale, 
decorated with tie-dyed spiral nebulas, 
skulls and roses (another important sym- 
bol to the Dead, who have more symbols 
than the Elks or the Masons). So were in- 
cense, posters, illuminated sweatpants, fly 
whisks for easy tropical living and magic 
cookies. “How magic?” the vendor was 
asked. “Magic enough to get you very 
high,” she said with an encouraging smile. 





he pervasive fog of drugs is the dark 

side of the Dead Heads’ exceptional 
amiability. There is no thuggery here, as 
there can be in other rock crowds, no feel- 
ing of physical menace. Dead Heads cher- 
ish stories of Dead niceness. Kathleen 
from New Hampshire says that last fall at 
Augusta, Me., she was stopped at the door 
when someone sold her a counterfeit 
Dead ticket. She was sitting outside the 
hall, crying, when a stranger came up and 
gave her a real ticket, and a rose. But drug 
burnout is a problem among these nice 
people. Keep your ears open just before a 
concert and you hear an LSD vendor say- 
ing, “Trips, trips,” without moving his 
mouth. “Yeah,” says Monica from Santa 
Monica, Calif., a pale 20-year-old who 
looks 14. “My girlfriend was using acid, 
and she couldn’t stop dancing at the end 
of one concert. They had to bring her 
down with Valium.” There was another 
girl who was biting people. 

Later, think about that later. For now, 
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Apair of "80s hippies in San Francisco 


the doors opened, the kids who were first 
in line sprinted across the auditorium 
floor, which was empty of seats, like a 
high school gym rigged up for a dance, 
and staked out standing room in front of 
the stage. Five hours to go. Promoter Bill 
Graham got a volleyball game started. In 
the balcony the tapers set up their equip- 
ment (the Dead, unlike other rock groups, 
permit amateurs to record their shows, 
with the understanding that tapes may be 
traded but not sold). People sucked at fun- 
ny cigarettes and listened with cheerful 
toleration to the opening acts. 

The Dead came on at 10:15, after half 
an hour of anticipatory hooting from the 
Dead Heads. As always, stage center was 
covered by two Oriental rugs, strewn with 
roses thrown by the crowd. Weir and Bass 
Player Lesh stood to the left, Garcia and 
Keyboardist Mydland to the right, the 
two drummers and a percussion rig vast 
enough to drive a spaceship elevated to 
the rear. Lights swirled, and the bands- 
men swung into the saddle and began 
their long ride. 

For four hours they played clear, 
strong rock, veering now and then toward 
folk, and once, surprisingly, toward the 
kind of electronic music that bright young 
conservatory professors are putting to- 
gether with computers and tapes. To an 
outsider it was fine and enjoyable; to the 
Dead Heads it was a rare peak of bril- 
liance. Most of the audience knew that the 
wife and baby of Veteran Roadie Steve 
Parish had been killed two days before in 
an auto accident, and they assumed that 
the performance was a special effort, a me- 
morial. But the Dead are always private; 
no announcement was made. At 2:15a.m., 
Garcia sang the last song, an elegiac Bob 
Dylan tune that ends with the words, “It’s 
all over now, Baby Blue.” An 18-year-old 
girl who had been in the first row told her 
father that “he looked straight at me, and 
he was crying.” So were you, Honey, 
thinks the father, looking at her blotched, 
beautiful face; so am I. —By John Skow 
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You and Your Oral Health: 
How to keep your teeth for life 


It’s one of life’s simple truths that no one— 
rich or poor, high station or low—gets more 
than one set of permanent teeth. Your teeth 
are meant to last a lifetime. But you have to 
work at it. You have to want to keep them 
badly enough and do what needs to be done. 
To help you along the way, the American 
Dental Association has prepared this special 
supplement on modern dental care. This ; 
comprehensive report focuses mainly ona 4 
dental disease most people know very little 
about. It’s called periodontal disease. You 
may know it as gum disease. What you call it 
isn’t important. What you do to avoid it is. 
And that’s where this report comes in. Read 
it carefully. Remove it from the magazine and 
hold onto it. Share it with family and friends. 
Remember, you only get one set of perma- 
nent teeth. Ask yourself whether they’re 
worth saving. 


And then turn the page. 







Written by James H. Berry 
Bureau of Communications 
American Dental Association 
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HAVE PLAQUE. 


They can reduce it as much as 50% 
with Listerine” 









You can't always see it 

You may not even feel it 

But it’s there 

It's that almost unseen but most 
unwelcome enemy called plaque 

What's most surprising is that 
there's an easy way to reduce it 

So you can have a cleaner, 
fresher mouth. And one less thing to 
worry about 

Clinical evidence now proves the 
same old Listerine Antiseptic that 
kills the germs that cause bad breath 
also kills something else: the germs 


that cause plaque buildup 
While brushing alone can of course 
remove plaque, Listerine can get to 
places even your toothbrush can't 
So with a profes- 
& > sional cleaning, regular 
(brushing, and rinsing with 
, Listerine twice a day, you 
i } can reduce plaque buildup 
i up to 50% over brushing 
! 
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alone for better oral hygiene 
A fact that at least 98% 

of those reading this ad 

should be very happy to hear 
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Periodontal Disease: 
The No. 1 Threat to the Adult Mouth 


Prevalence 

Janet M. is a successful 31-year-old Chi- 
cago real estate broker who watches her 
weight, exercises regularly, disdains 
smoking and brushes her teeth twice a 
day. Clearly typical of a new health- 
conscious generation of Americans, Ja- 
net takes pride in her appearance and 
considers herself “in excellent health.” 

But until last summer, Janet had not 
visited a dentist in about five years, be- 
lieving that twice-daily brushing was 
all she needed to maintain healthy teeth 
and gums. As a youngster under paren- 
tal guidance, Janet had regular dental 
checkups but discontinued the practice 
shortly after graduate school. 

“As | got older,” she recalls, “I never 
seemed to have any cavities anymore. | 
would get my teeth cleaned, and the 
dentist would tell me I was fine, no 
problems. Finally, I started wondering, 
‘What's the point? Why do I need all 
these dental visits?’ ” 

Janet began to ignore the appoint- 
ment-reminder notices sent by her den- 
tist. About a year after her last dental 
visit, she began to experience (but ig- 
nored) certain conditions of the mouth 
that might have tipped her off to the on- 
set of periodontal disease: chronic bad 
breath and gums that bled when she 
brushed her teeth. 

“T really paid no attention to the 
bleeding and bad breath,” remembers 
Janet. “I thought that if I had any real 
problems, I would feel some pain, that 
my teeth or gums would hurt. There 
was no pain, so | assumed | was all 
right.” 

Now, years later, Janet knows she 
was not all right. And she looks back 
with deep regret at having ignored her 
bleeding gums and bad breath—two 
common early warning signs of gingi- 


Vitis, a first stage of gum disease char- 
acterized by an inflammation of the 
gum tissues that is often painless and 
slow to develop. 

Periodontal disease, research 
shows, is linked directly to dental 
plaque—a sticky, colorless film of bac- 
teria that forms constantly in the 
mouth. Unless bacteria are removed 
daily through proper brushing and 
flossing, they begin to colonize, form- 
ing plaque. The plaque eventually hard- 
ens into a gritty substance called calcu- 
lus, which collects on the teeth and can 
only be removed by a dentist or dental 
hygienist. Though Janet brushed her 
teeth regularly, she did not floss. Fail- 
ing to do so allowed plaque to build up 
between her teeth and along the margin 
where the teeth meet the gums. To 
make matters worse, Janet stopped see- 
ing her dentist, the health care profes- 
sional who could have helped her avoid 
the disease now attacking her mouth— 
or diagnosed it early, before it became 
truly destructive. 

“Gum disease is, by nature, progres- 
sive,” says Dr. Sheva Rapoport, a Penn- 
sylvania periodontist (a dentist who 
specializes, through post-graduate 
training, in preventing and treating 
gum disease). “Unless a dentist inter- 
venes to halt the disease progress, con- 
ditions will proceed from bad to worse 
and from worse to possible tooth loss,” 
warns Dr. Rapoport, a consultant to the 
American Dental Association. 

Left to spread unchecked, the bacte- 
rial plaque and calculus engulfing Ja- 
net’s teeth inched below the gumline to 
occupy the space between gum tissue 
and teeth. Pockets of disease gradually 
formed under the gums, filling with 
an unpleasant milky fluid. As time 
passed, the pockets grew deeper. Still 
Janet felt no pain. Aside from the light 
bleeding and foul breath, she had no 
symptoms that might have raised the 
red flag of warning. She suspected 
nothing. 
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Gingivitis, which means literally 
“inflammation of the gums,” pro- 
gressed to periodontitis, a more ad- 
vanced stage of periodontal disease. 
Eventually, the bones that anchored 
and supported Janet's teeth began to 
deteriorate. 

One morning last summer, Janet 
had a rude awakening. Standing before 
her bathroom mirror, she observed that 
several of her lower front teeth (the 
chisel-like incisors) had shifted posi- 
tions. Once straight and properly 
aligned, they now appeared crowded 
and out of kilter. She went exploring. A 
molar on the right side seemed to wob- 
ble under her touch. Her gums looked 
puffy, discolored, swollen. Frightened 
by these observations—and the pros- 
pect of lost teeth they seemed to fore- 
tell—Janet telephoned her dentist for an 
appointment. It had been nearly five 
years since her last dental visit. 

“By the time a patient notices a loose 
tooth, it could be too late,” reports Dr. 
Erwin Barrington, professor of peri- 
odontics at the University of Illinois 
and president of the American Acade- 
my of Periodontology. “The key to suc- 
cessful treatment is early detection and 
diagnosis.” 

Had Janet not ignored the early 
warning signs of disease—in her case, 
bleeding gums and bad breath—she 
might have taken her troubles to the 
dentist while the disease was still new 
and easily managed. Treatment for ear- 
ly gingivitis is often no more compli- 
cated than a thorough professional 
cleaning, coupled with improved home 
care and regular dental checkups. 

As it was, Janet waited until the 
problems in her mouth had progressed 
to a destructive state. After an initial 
dental visit, when the seriousness of 
her condition was diagnosed, she was 
referred to a periodontist who informed 
her that the bones supporting her teeth 





Progression of Peridontal Disease: 

(1) Bacterial plaque irritates the gums, causing 
them to become red, tender and swollen and to 
bleed easily. If you detect these symptoms in 
your mouth, see a dentist at once. 

(2) Plaque you fail to remove each day through 
proper brushing and flossing hardens into a de- 
posit called calculus (tartar), which can only be 
removed by a dentist or dental hygienist. Caicu- 
lus deposits make removing new plaque more 
difficult, increasing your risk of gum disease. 
(3) The irritants in plaque destroy the tissues at- 
taching the gums to the teeth. The gums shrink 
away from the teeth. Small pockets form under 
the gumiine and fill with more plaque. 

(4) The plaque inches down along the roots of 
the teeth, making the pockets deeper. Eventu- 
ally, the irritants may destroy the bones that 
support the teeth. Without professional treat- 
ment, affected teeth become loose and fail out 
or must be removed. 
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had begun to wear away to the point of 
deformity—which explained the shift- 
ing and looseness of her teeth. Treat- 
ment at this stage is more complicated 
and often costly. 

To date, Janet has undergone peri- 
odontal surgery twice, and she’s sched- 
uled for a third operation. She has lost 
two teeth that could not be salvaged be- 
cause of excessive bone loss. She has 
missed uncounted days of work and 
paid out more than a thousand dollars 
in a desperate quest to save her remain- 
ing teeth and restore her good oral 
health. 

“I stopped going to the dentist be- 
cause I thought it was too expensive,” 
she says now, mindful of the irony in 
her statement. “Regular dental check- 
ups were a bargain compared to this. If 
I'd continued the dental visits, I might 
have avoided all this complication and 
expense. The money isn’t the main 
thing, though. After all, how do you 
place a value ona lost tooth?” 

Periodontal disease afflicts nine out 
of 10 people in the course of their lives. 
Long regarded an ailment exclusive to 
adults, it has been detected in teenagers 
and even young children. More than 
half of all adults over age 18 have the 
disease at least in its early stages. And 


perhaps the most startling fact of all: 
periodontal disease is responsible for 
70 percent of all tooth loss. 

Only half of Americans see a dentist 
within a given year. As a consequence, 
a great deal of oral disease in this coun- 
try goes untreated. The cost of chronic 
neglect runs high, and it is paid in miss- 
ing teeth. 


Cause 

The chief cause of gum disease is that 
sticky, nearly invisible germ-laden film 
that collects on teeth. Plaque is pro- 
duced from several forms of bacteria 
combined with saliva, food debris and 
fluid secreted from under the gums. 

The heaviest concentrations of 
plaque tend to be at the point where the 
teeth meet the gums and between the 
teeth. In time, plaque can harden into 
tartar or calculus—a tough, gritty sub- 
stance that can only be removed by a 
dentist or dental hygienist. 

Poor oral hygiene habits—improper 
or irregular brushing and flossing and 
infrequent dental visits—allow plaque 
and calculus to build up, causing gum 
inflammation and the start of a serious 
and potentially debilitating disease. 

Though plaque is the chief cause of 
periodontal disease, other factors may 
contribute to susceptibility. Conditions 





Look what brushing and 
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that interfere with the body’s immune 
system—hormonal imbalances related 
to thyroid malfunction, diabetes and 
pregnancy—may increase the risk or 
severity of disease. And some people 
may have a greater predisposition to 
periodontal ailments due to hereditary 
factors. 


Prevention and Detection 

Most people brush their teeth each day, 
but only a small proportion— about a 
third of the population—floss regularly. 
Failure to perform both tasks daily, and 
to perform them properly, makes peri- 
odontal disease a near certainty for 
most Americans. 

Your dentist or dental hygienist 
should be consulted for advice on prop- 
er brushing and flossing techniques; 
such factors as the positioning and 
number of teeth in your mouth can af- 
fect the sort of daily regime that’s right 
for you. 

Asa general rule, the American 
Dental Association advises the use of a 
soft-bristle toothbrush along with an 
ADA-accepted fluoride toothpaste. A 
hard-bristle brush, the ADA cautions, 
may damage sensitive gum tissues or 
wear down tooth enamel. 


flossing 
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Flossing will remove plaque your 
toothbrush may miss, particularly at 
the gumline and between the teeth. 

To round out your oral hygiene pro- 
gram, make it a point to visit a dentist 
at least once a year, preferably twice. 
“Actually, the number of essential vis- 
its depends on the individual and varies 
from patient to patient,” notes Dr. 
Barrington. 

Periodontal disease is often present 
in the mouth without visible symp- 
toms, making its detection virtually 
impossible for the untrained eye. 


‘just missed. 





But when symptoms are present, 
probably the most common early sign 
is bleeding gums. Gums that bleed dur- 
ing brushing and flossing should not be 
ignored. Many people (remember Ja- 
net?) believe a little bleeding, which 
may color the toothbrush or floss pink, 
is normal and nothing to worry about. 
Bleeding is not normal; it is the harbin- 
ger of a disease that could eventually 
rob you of your teeth. 

Along with bleeding, diseased gums 
may appear swollen and red. They may 
be tender to the touch or seem to be 
shrinking away from the teeth. These 
symptoms, unfortunately, may pro- 
duce no real discomfort. And for that 
reason, they are often ignored or over- 
looked—until it’s too late. 

The disease in progress often fills 
the mouth with a foul taste that the 
gum disease victim inadvertently 
shares with others in the form of bad 
breath. 

Other symptoms that may show up 
in the diseased mouth include loose, 
protruding or shifting teeth and painful 
abscesses that develop when pus col- 
lected in the pockets between teeth and 
gums is unable to drain out. These more 
obvious signs of trouble usually don’t 
appear until the disease is well 
advanced. 


“This is because the disease pro- 
gresses slowly over the course of many 
years,” reports the American Dental 
Association in its gum disease pam- 
phlet “Don’t Wait Till It Hurts.” “If you 
do not see your dentist regularly, you 
may not realize that you have peri- 
odontal disease until irreversible dam- 
age has been done to your gums and the 
bone around your teeth.” 


Diagnosis and Treatment 
In most cases, gum disease is first diag- 
nosed by general dentists who, with 
dental hygienists, are at the forefront in 
educating and motivating patients in 
disease prevention. General dentists are 
often involved in treating gum disease 
in its earliest stages, and some have ac- 
quired, through continuing education 
programs, the knowledge and expertise 
to treat more advanced disease condi- 
tions. Most, however, will refer inter- 
mediate and advanced cases to peri- 
odontists, oral health specialists 
specifically trained in the nuances of 
gum disease treatment techniques. 

The thrust of all periodontal therapy 
is to restore diseased tissues to a 
healthy state. The common treatment 
for the disease in its early stages in- 
volves scaling (removing plaque and 
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© 1985 Teledyne Water Pik 


There’s a whole mouthful of problems 
hidden in small pockets just under the 
gumiine. Like minute food particles. And 
irritating debris and residues. 

You can't see them. But they can 
contribute to serious gum disease —the 
major cause of tooth loss in adults over 35. 

Effective oral hygiene doesn’t stop with brushing and 
flossing. To flush microscopic particles from below the gum 
line, you need the Water Pik” Appliance. 

Using 1,200 bursts of water per minute, it cleans safely. 
Quickly. Effectively. While at the same time, massages and 





gum: 
And deluxe models with the Water Pik Plus Feature let 
you use anti-bacterial solutions for more effective care. 


Now, you can even add mouthwash or salt solution. 
Feaaa) Ask your dentist about the Water 
_ Pik appliance. Because you might be 
eee aes es something very. important. 
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If it’s from Teledyne Water Pik 
* you'll feel good about it. , 














‘At age 30, 
I lost 5 teeth. 


Not to cavities. 
But to gum disease’ 


“I was always told I had such pretty teeth. And it had 
been years since I'd had any cavities. 

“Then the dentist told me I had gum disease and I had 
to have some teeth pulled” 


Gum disease. 


It's the major reason adults lose teeth. And it strikes 
3 out of every 4 adults. 

Because, chances are, theyre 
not visiting the dentist often enough. 

So things like pink 
on the toothbrush and occasional 
tenderness are ignored. 

Things like slight bleeding 
and receding gums go unchecked. 

And that’s when gum 
disease takes hold. 

Make an appointment to see 
your American Dental Association 
dentist now. 


Dont wait till it hurts. 














ADA American Dental Association 


211 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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calculus from tooth surfaces), root 
planing (smoothing out the tooth root 
surfaces after the debris has been 
cleared away) and curettage (scraping 
plaque and inflamed tissues from the 
pockets around the teeth). 

In more advanced cases, periodontal 
surgery may be prescribed to remove 
calculus from deep pockets, reduce 
pocket size and rearrange soft tissues in 
a shape more easily cleaned by the 
patient. 

When pockets are present but the 
underlying bone is not destroyed, a 
surgical procedure known as a gingi- 
vectomy may be performed in which 
the gum tissue forming the pocket’s 
outer wall is removed. When pockets 
are deep and simpler procedures will 
not suffice, a procedure called flap sur- 
gery may be necessary. The gum tissue 
in the infected area is lifted away, al- 
lowing the dentist access to the tooth 
root. Calculus and inflamed tissues are 
then removed and the gum replaced 
and sutured into position. In some in- 
stances, the underlying bone may be 
damaged and require reconstruction 
and contouring to facilitate gum 
reattachment. 

In Janet's case, considerable sup- 
porting bone loss mandated even more 
extensive treatment. Two of her teeth 
were declared hopeless and removed. 
The remaining teeth were then splint- 
ed—joined together to provide extra 
stability and support—using screws 
and metal pins. In such advanced cases, 
the periodontist may recommend bone 
grafting. Bone is taken from another 
area of the mouth and grafted to the site 
of bone loss. Years of research have 
yielded the development of synthetic 
bone replacement materials that com- 
bine with natural bone. These materials 
have been used, though not widely, to 
correct disease-induced bone defects 
and to shore up the ridge that supports 


our lower teeth. Advanced periodontal 
therapy may also incorporate orth- 
odontic treatments to restore the pa- 
tient’s misaligned bite or occlusion. 

In recent years, some dentists have 
advocated a nonsurgical periodontal 
treatment commonly known as the 
Keyes Technique. Named for Dr. Paul 
Keyes, a dentist and former research 
scientist with the National Institute of 
Dental Research, the technique calls for 
the dentist to use a microscope to moni- 
tor bacterial activity in the mouth and 
requires the patient to stick to a rigor- 
ous home-care program using a num- 
ber of common household products. 

Patients are instructed to brush and 
floss daily with a mixture of baking 
soda, salt and hydrogen peroxide, fol- 
lowed by flushing and rinsing witha 
salt solution delivered by a pulsating ir- 
rigation device. In some instances, Dr. 
Keyes may prescribe antibiotics to help 
knock out the infection. Periodontal 
surgery is a last resort. 

The so-called Keyes Technique, 
more properly known as Modulated 
and Monitored Therapy (MMT), has 
triggered a controversy in periodontal 
care. Dr. Keyes himself claims his pro- 
cedure has been distorted and misrep- 
resented. He notes that the method, like 
conventional periodontal treatment, re- 
lies on “meticulous scaling and root 
planing” in addition to oral hygiene. 

“This is not fixed therapy,” said Dr. 
Keyes during a recent symposium at 
the University of Southern California. 
“We are not anti-surgery, but I prefer to 
start with conservative measures... .” 

Many general dentists and peri- 
odontists, along with the American 
Dental Association and the American 
Academy of Periodontology, contend 
that MMT is really nothing new, that 
the rigorous oral hygiene, scaling and 
root planing advocated are basic to all 
early periodontal therapy and that sur- 
gical procedures are indeed a last resort, 
in all cases. 


The American Academy of Perio- 
dontology states: “In an effort to make 
treatment for gum disease as therapeu- 
tic, simple and cost effective as possi- 
ble, various treatment methods have 
been continually evaluated by the pro- 
fession’s investigators. Some of these 
evaluations have been directed at com- 
paring the effectiveness of various anti- 
bacterial agents. None of the literally 
dozens of agents tested, including bak- 
ing soda and peroxide, justifies elimi- 
nation of periodontal surgery in ad- 
vanced cases.” 

The dialogue on this issue contin- 
ues. But for the periodontal patient, 
what matters is to seek and receive 
treatment that works. 

Find a dentist you trust. Ask ques- 
tions about treatment procedures. Fol- 
low instructions. Pay attention to your 
oral health—to the conditions in your 
mouth—and chances are good you will 
keep all your teeth all your life. 


"s chal! 
The great challenge of the dental pro- 
fession is to help you preserve your 
healthy teeth and gums by getting the 
word out on a potentially devastating 
ailment. For its part, the American Den- 
tal Association has produced a wide as- 
sortment of patient-information mate- 
rials on gum disease, including 
television public service announce- 
ments, films for school and community 
group showings and several informa- 
tional booklets, which dentists may 
share with their patients. 

The dentist's job is to help you help 
yourself, But the chief responsibility for 
gum disease prevention rests squarely 
on your shoulders, “Teeth,” said Cer- 
vantes, “are more precious than dia- 
monds.” And like diamonds, they are 
worth keeping. Brush them and floss 
them and take them to the dentist. Care 
for them, and they will stay with you. 

Ignore them, and they'll go away. 





To defend yourself against gum disease, brush 
and floss daily and see your dentist often. To 
brush, place your toothbrush at a 45-degree an- 
gie to the teeth and gums and stroke the teeth 
from side to side in a gentle scrubbing motion, 
taking small sections of teeth until all have been 
cleaned. Be sure to brush the inside and chew- 
ing surfaces of your teeth, not just the side visi- 
ble to others. 

Flossing will remove bacterial plaque your 
toothbrush misses, especially at the gumline 
and between the teeth. To floss, loop an 18-inch 
strand around the middie finger of each hand. 
Using the thumbs and forefingers for control, 
ease the floss between the teeth in a gentioc 
sawing motion and slip it down to the gumiine. 
Angle it against the side of a tooth and carefully 
scrape up and down. Repeat the process for 
both sides of each tooth. 

Daily brushing and flossing alone won’t guar- 
antee good oral health. You need to see a den- 
tist regularly too. 
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MAN AND HIS GOLD, A SERIES 


When you realize what gold can do, 
youll know why dentists use so much of it. 


It is almost beyond belief, this 
scene from the Middle Ages. A fire 
burns in a dark corner of a room. At 
the other end sits a toothache victim 
with an open mouth. Bending over 
him, a man pours into the cavity in 
his tooth a molten lead alloy. You 
can imagine the ensuing sound 
effects. 

Things were better farther back, 
in the 6th century B.C., when in 
Italy the Etruscans practiced the art 
of wiring loose teeth together with 
strips of gold. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans also used gold in their 
crude prostheses. 





Ancient Etruscan gold bridgework still 
: g gi 
gleams like new. 


But only recently, in this cen- 
tury, has the use of gold been per- 
fected with the high-quality 
restoration of teeth. 

The breakthrough came in 1907 
with the development—or rather 
rediscovery—of the “lost wax” 
casting process by the American 
dentist, W.H. Taggart. For exam- 
ple, a crown or inlay is first care- 
fully shaped out of wax. It is then 
surrounded by a_ heat-resistant 
plaster. After the plaster hardens, it 
is heated and the wax melts out of it. 
Into the resulting hollow is poured 
molten gold alloy. Upon cooling, 
the plaster is broken open, leaving 
an exact duplicate of the restoration 
in gold. This, very much simpli- 
fied, is the way gold crowns, inlays 
and other dental restorations are 
molded. 

Another breakthrough occurred 
in the 1950's when porcelain was 





developed that could be fused to 
gold alloys, making it possible for 
artificial teeth to look abso- 
lutely natural. The gold is not 
visible in the finished 
restoration. 

In this and 
other ways,more 
than twelve tons 
of gold were used 
in 1983 by U.S. 
dentists. 

What is it 
that makes 
gold so useful? 

It will not 
corrode or tar- 
nish in the of dental gold. 
mouth. It has no injurious effect on 
gums and other tissues. It takes a 
high polish. It is malleable and can 
be shaped easily without breaking. 
Being malleable, it can be made to 
fit tightly around the edges of a 
cavity, sealing it perfectly. It won't 
fracture under the powerful pres- 


Taggart’s original 


The most durable restorations are made 
of gold. 






















machine for high-precision casting 





sures of biting. And gold is ever- 

lasting. 

Today, standardized gold casting 
alloys are available with different 
hardnesses, melting points and 
expansions. They give the den- 
tal laboratory technician a lot to 
work with. For instance, he can 
select gold alloys in various 
hardnesses depending on the 
job they have to do. 

Though the price of gold has 
increased over the years, the 
main cost in dentistry is 
labor and services, not 
metal. Only small amounts 
of gold alloy are used in 
restorations, typically one- 
twentieth of an ounce or less in the 
average crown. 

Cheaper, base-metal alloys have 
been developed to replace gold, but 
gold has unsurpassed reliability. 
Some are even suspect: there is 
particular concern about the toxic- 
ity of nickel, which is used in cer- 
tain of these alloys. Other problems 
such as miscastings, discoloration 
of teeth, and inadequate adhesion 
to porcelain are more frequent with 
these substitutes. 

No metal is more trustworthy or 
has a longer history of use in 
dentistry than gold. Instine- 
tively we know how precious 
gold is; it has been prized as 
jewelry since ancient times. 
But gold is even more precious 
when it is the jewelry of the 

mouth, for nothing is more pre- 

cious than one’s health. 


oe 


This advertisement is part of a 
series produced in the interest of a 
wider knowledge of man’s most pre- 
clous metal. For more information, 
write to The Gold Information Cen- 
ter Dept. T15, PO. Box 934, Madi- 
son Square Station, New York, N.Y. 
10010. 


© The Gold luformation Center, 
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A fascinating, 
seldom-seen portrait 


The frozen wastes of Iceland, stretching 

to the white horizon, are suddenly 

ignited by a great volcanic fire that 
sunders the sky with molten lava. Events like this helped give birth to 
entire continents hundreds of millions of years ago. On Sundays, this 
drama and much more will be re-created on PBS during a 12-part series 
about the Earth and the magnificent variety of plant and animal life 
it supports. 

The Living Planet: A Portrait of the Earth, begins with the formation 
of the planet itself. Then it focuses on organisms large and small, and 
how they adapt to the environment nature put them into. The images 
are vivid and powerful: An Emperor penguin standing vigil over its 
precious egg as fierce Antarctic storms whip across the ice... a 
wolverine and eagle ow! grappling over an abandoned kill in anorthern 
forest...a black widow spider readying for combat with a scorpion. 

The series is naturalist David Attenborough's tour of Planet 
Earth—a smashing sequel to his highly acclaimed Life on Earth, the 
1982 PBS series that traced the 3.5-billion-year development of life. In 
his new series, produced by BBC and Time-Life Films, you'll see how 
the inhabitants of earth develop their own solutions to various condi- 
tions they must live under. 

After the first episode's description of the forces that created our 
planet and its continents, Attenborough's cameras sweep through 
them all. Viewers will see life in the frigid zones—from the harsh Arctic, 
home to polar bears and harp seals, to the towering Himalayas where 
exquisite snow leopards silently stalk their prey. They'll visit the huge 
forests of the Northern Hemisphere and the steamy Ecuadorian jungle. 
Here the camera makes a slow vertical descent down the trunk of a 
200-foot-high Kapok tree, bringing viewers a close-up of the plethora 
of life that inhabits the layers of leaves and branches. 

The camera also will journey to the world's great grasslands, and 
to the baking deserts, where spadefoot toads feed greedily in prepara- 
tion for ten waterless months of starvation. It will explore the world of 
flight and show us seldom-seen parachuting spiders, flying frogs and 
seeds with “wings” that rotate like helicopter blades. 

Attenborough later takes us on an incredible trek down the Ama- 
zon River. Typical sights: the splashing tetra, a fish that leaps out of the 
water to lay its eggs on a leaf; and the capybara, a rodent as large as a 
pig that rustles through the underbrush along the banks. 

The naturalist also reveals the varied forms of life that live in the 
shifting world of mud and sand where water meets shore. He looks at 
plant and animal life on small isolated islands, and in the open ocean 
where huge manta rays dine on plankton while birds, seals and hump- 
back whales eat their fill of spawning capelin fish. 

Finally, the series concludes with the changes man has caused. 

The Living Planet is a naturalistic tour de force, and a remarkable 
portrait of the creatures that share our home. It's also remarkable 
television. (Check TV listings for time and PBS channel.) Don't miss it. 
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uckets of dry ice sent vapors 
| swirling through the Government 
Printing Office. As the cold steam 


aides swathed in heavy sweaters and long 
scarves handed journalists advance copies 
of the federal budget for fiscal 1986. For 
mood music, they piped in the sound track 
from The Big Chill 

Alas, this valiant attempt to find 
something funny about the endless col- 
umns of figures was already outdated. The 
sound-and-sight gag did dramatize what 
Ronald Reagan considers the theme of 
the budget he was scheduled to present 





rose around them, White House | 





formally to Congress on Monday: the | 


painful necessity of virtually freezing 
overall federal spending in order to reduce 
| gargantuan deficits. But long before the 
fat, gray-bound budget volumes appeared 
over the weekend, that theme had got lost 
in a spreading uproar over one component 
of the budget that Reagan, far from freez- 
ing, wants tO maintain at a rolling boil 
military spending 
“Under my budget proposals,” pro- 
claims the President in an accompanying 
message to Congress, “the growth of pro- 
grammatic spending—that is, total feder- 
al spending except for debt service—will 
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be zero next year.” After counting in- 
creases in interest on the national debt, 
expenditures during fiscal 1986, which 
starts next Oct. 1, would rise only 1.5%, to 
$973.7 billion (including some off-budget 
outlays). That would be the smallest hike 
in 21 years. To achieve that goal, Reagan 
proposes to whack $42 billion out of what 
would be spent for nonmilitary purposes 
under existing law. He would freeze, cur- 
tail or even eliminate programs that bene- 
fit farmers, veterans, students, the sick, 
small businessmen, exporters and just 
about everybody else except Social Securi- 
ty recipients 

But military spending under Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger would rise 


by more than $31 billion, to a projected | 


$277.5 billion in fiscal 1986. That would 
be an increase of more than 12%, or about 
6% even after allowing for inflation 
Moreover, defense outlays would go on in- 
creasing rapidly in later fiscal years, part- 
ly offsetting the continuing effect of econ- 
omies in civilian spending. One result: 
Reagan would fail to achieve his stated 
deficit-cutting goals. Red ink would in- 
deed dwindle, from an expected record 
$222.2 billion in the current financial year 
to $180 billion in fiscal 1986 and $144.4 














Cap on a Hot Tin Roof 


Congress is cool on boosting defense while freezing social programs 


billion in 1988. But that would be well 
short of the $100 billion target the Admin- 
istration had set for itself. 

All these numbers had been leaked 
and widely discussed. But as they hard- 
ened into a printed proposal, they pro- 
duced a rebellious mood in Congress. Rea- 


Powers of persuasion: President Reagan briefing 








Budget figures in billions of 1984 dollars 










1980 1984 


National 
defense 


Social Security 
& Medicare 


Other 
programs 
Net interest 
on debt 
Total 
outlays 


Total 
revenues 


Deficit 


gan’s Republican allies, who control the 
Senate, took the lead in insisting that the 
President did not stand a chance of win- 
ning slashes in civilian outlays unless he 


also agreed to some significant slowing of 


military spending. Bob Packwood of Ore- 
gon, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, let it be known that his com- 
mittee is willing to approve cuts in civilian 
spending going even beyond those that 
Reagan asks—but only on condition that 
defense outlays be chopped too. John 
Heinz of Pennsylvania implied that voting 
for deep cuts in domestic spending and 
continued expansion of military expendi- 
tures could endanger some of the 22 Re- 
publican Senators up for re-election in 
1986, and thus threaten G.O.P. control 
That underlined a startling change in sen- 
timent from the very recent days when 
lawmakers feared casting any vote that 
could be labeled “against defense.” 
Indeed, it seems likely that the pivotal 
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figure in this year's battle of the budget 
will be not the President but the Secretary 
of Defense. It was Weinberger who per- 
suaded Reagan to reject pleas that the Ad- 
ministration pare its military-spending re- 
quests sharply before presenting them to 
Congress. Consequently, the man once 
known as Cap the Knife (when he was 
President Nixon’s Budget Director) has 
become the target of congressional budget 
cutters. After a meeting last week at 
which Republican Senators could not get 
the Secretary to yield a dollar, Mark Hat- 
field of Oregon termed Weinberger “a 
draft dodger” in the war against deficits 
Weinberger begins his defense of the 
Department of Defense this week in testi- 
mony before the Senate and House Armed 
Services committees. Mild-mannered and 
equably spoken but adamant as always, he 
gave TIME a preview of his argument. The 
USS.. he said in an interview, faces a Soviet 
Union “with a growing military strength, 


members of the House Armed Services Committee on weapons systems at a White House meeting 
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almost all of it offensive in nature. And 
while you're not precisely sure where they 
will test you, you have to have an ability to 
project [military power] rapidly to various 
parts of the world. This includes the re- 
quirement that you may have to be ready 
to fight in more than one place al a time.” 
To" Weinberger the need to be able to 
counter the Soviets anywhere any time 
dictates continuing at full speed just 
about every weapons program the U.S 
has under way 

Administration planners also contend 
that a continued arms buildup now is es- 
sential to arms reduction later. General 
John Vessey, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, asserts that the strengthening of 
American fighting capability has “forced 
the Soviets to come back to arms-control 
talks in Geneva,” which are now sched- 
uled to resume March 12. If those talks are 
to succeed, added Weinberger, the Soviets 
must be convinced that the U.S. is deter- 
mined to keep adding to its muscle. Testi- 
fying last week to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Weinberger insisted that 
“reductions in the defense budget will pro- 
long negotiations. . .and take away Soviet 
incentives to agree to reductions.” 

To congressional critics, Weinberger 
and the Pentagon are simply intent on 
buying every weapon the generals and ad- 
mirals put on their wish lists, without any 
overall strategic design or much attempt 
to weed out those systems that prove inef- 
fective or excessively costly. In a study 
submitted to Republican congressional 
leaders last week, a group of G.O.P. law- 
makers led by Senators Charles Grassley 
of lowa and Nancy Kassebaum of Kansas 
contended in effect that much of the 
roughly $1 trillion spent on defense in the 
past four years had disappeared into what 
Grassley called a “bottomless pit” of Pen- 
tagon waste 


or example, said Grassley and Kas- 
sebaum, the Reagan Administra- 
tion had provided 76% more money 
for the purchase ofaircraftand 48% 
more for production of warships than the 
Carter Administration had in its four 
years—yet wound up putting | fewer 
warplanes and 17% fewer major fighting 
ships into service than the previous Ad- 
ministration had. One reason: to get some 
weapons systems built, “we are paying up 
to $700 per standard hour for work nor- 
mally done in the private sector for be- 
tween $40 and $60.” The Pentagon's re- 
sponse: the weapons it is buying are more 
advanced, technically sophisticated and 
effective, and thus costly; they take so 
many years to build that the numbers com- 
ing into use still reflect Carter rather than 
Reagan buying policies 
Nonetheless, Grassley and Kasse- 
baum recommend an outright freeze on 
military spending as the only way to shock 
the Pentagon into the “substantive man- 
agement reforms” that would buy fighting 
efficiency rather than military fat. Other 
lawmakers advance the idea of a freeze on 
viscerally political grounds rather than in 
the cause of efficiency. Their argument to 
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the White House is in effect: Don’t ask us 
to cut spending on food stamps and Medi- 
care while approving higher outlays for 
missiles, planes, tanks and guns. If you are 
going to try to freeze overall spending, 
well, freeze everything. Then at least we 
can tell our constituents that everyone is 
sharing in the sacrifices that must be made 
to shrink the deficit. 

Many in Congress, however, agree 
with Republican Senator William Cohen 
of Maine that “the freeze talk is not real.” 
A freeze on military spending might not 
even be technically possible: there is some 
reason to think that contracts already 
signed by the Pentagon, under authority 
granted by Congress in past years, will 
keep military expenditures rising almost 
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men will march to the White House with 
a list of reductions going beyond those 
Reagan proposes; for example, it might 
include a freeze on cost of living increases 
in Social Security pensions. But there will 
be a conspicuous blank for military ex- 
penditures, and a warning that all the oth- 
er cuts are contingent on Reagan's filling 
in that blank with a figure well below 
what Weinberger proposes. 

This intense focus on defense, to the 
near exclusion of the other items in the 
budget, is somewhat astonishing. Reagan 
called his nonmilitary cutbacks “the most 
exhaustive effort ever made to rein 
in Government’s chronic overspending,” 
and in any other year they would have 
raised a quadraphonic howl of protest. 





Atrio of Republican Senate skeptics: Chafee, top left; Hatfield, bottom left; Packwood 





A cry of “draft dodger” and a conspicuous blank for Reagan to fill in. 


regardless of what the legislature may do 
now. Les Aspin of Wisconsin, chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee in 
the Democrat-controlled House, talks of 
holding military-spending increases to 
3% over the rate of inflation, about half of 
what Weinberger proposes. One reason: a 
3% “real” increase in defense budgets is 
what the U.S. is urging on its NATO allies 
Inability to agree on a desired level of 
military expenditures has already delayed 
Senate Republican Leader Robert Dole’s 
attempt to frame an alternative budget. 
With White House blessing, the Kansan 
had undertaken to get his 52 G.O.P. Sen- 
ate colleagues to agree on spending cuts 
that would actually meet Reagan’s unful- 
filled goal of slashing the deficit to $100 
billion by 1988. The Dole budget was sup- 
posed to be unveiled last Friday, but it was 
not; there is no certainty that it will be 
ready this week either, or in fact ever. The 
present thinking is that some time this 
month Dole and Senate committee chair- 


The President proposes to freeze spending 
on a number of programs, prominently 
including pensions for retired civilian and 
military employees (other than those on 
Social Security) and Medicare/Medicaid 
reimbursements to doctors and hospitals. 
Nearly a score of other programs would 
be ‘“‘reformed’’—that is, cut deeply. 
Among them: farm price supports, veter- 
ans’ health benefits, student loans, child 
nutrition, rural electrification, public 
housing. 

Most striking, Reagan plans to elimi- 
nate entirely a clutch of programs, in- 
cluding loans by the Small Business 
Administration and the Export-Import 
Bank, subsidies to Amtrak and urban 
mass transportation, and general reve- 
nue-sharing grants to cities and counties. 
The fact that nearly all of these slashes 
have been well publicized in advance 
does not make them any less bold an at- 
tempt to carry out Reagan’s philosophical 
objective of reducing the role of the 
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Federal Government in American life 

In part, the howl probably has been | 
delayed rather than suppressed. Demo- 
crats, cowed by Reagan’s 49-state elector- 
al sweep, are lying low, many in the hope 
that Reagan’s budget will self-destruct in 
a quarrel over military spending. Their 
strategy for the moment is to let Dole and 
his Republican Senate colleagues take the 
lead in trying to negotiate a compromise 
with the White House that would then 
have to be further compromised to get 
past the Democratic House. 

A compromise is by no means impos- 
sible: Reagan and Weinberger obviously 
are asking for more military spending 
than they have any hope of getting Con- 
gress to approve. The question, however, 
is not just how much the lawmakers might 
trim from defense expenditures but what 
specific programs they might cut. On that 
matter, confusion reigns supreme. The | 
MX missile is exceedingly unpopular in 
Congress, but the betting right now is that 
it will survive an important test vote in 
March by a wider margin than the seven 
House votes that kept it in the budget last 
May. Reason: lawmakers are hesitant to 
throw away what could be a valuable bar- 
gaining chip in negotiations with the Sovi- 
ets. Other troubled systems have their 
staunch defenders too. For that matter, 
given the long lead times on weapons pro- 
duction, Congress could knock out the 30 
top strategic and conventional weapons 
systems and save only $12 billion in out- 
lays next year. That leaves reductions in 
planned military manpower 


here is a considerable danger that 

Congress will close its eyes and 

slash blindly. That is no way to de- 

termine a military budget, which 
ought to be based on a careful consider- 
ation of the needs of national defense as 
well as a calculation of what deficits are 
tolerable. Nonetheless, says Rhode Is- 
land’s John Chafee, who ranks No. 3 in 
the Senate Republican leadership: “I per- 
sonally think we will end up giving them 
{the Pentagon] a number and telling 
them, ‘Do what you will with it.’ That 
could lead to ill-advised cuts in “opera- 
tions and maintenance” funds for ammu- 
nition, spare parts and training—one 
place to get quick savings—and stretch- 
outs in weapons programs that wind up 
increasing the eventual cost of each item 
produced. 

It is possible, too, that Congress will 
use a failure to agree on defense spending 
as an excuse for refusing to enact civilian- 
spending cuts that many Republicans as 
well as Democrats dislike. The result 
could be a mélange of halfway reductions 
in both military and civilian spending 
that would cause considerable pain with- 
out accomplishing any significant reduc- 
tion in deficits. That would be close to the 
worst possible outcome to the budget bat- 
tle. Unfortunately, it is far from the least 
likely. —By George J. Church. Reported by Neil 
MacNeil and Barrett Seaman/Washington 
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Man with 
A Mission 
Seek ing fire and vision 


ap Weinberger has lionized Winston 

Churchill all his adult life. He has 
collected and read his published works 
many times over, and he frequently quotes 
the wartime British Prime Minister in 
dinner-party conversation. He has gone to 
the trouble of acquiring a canvas by Chur- 
chill, an amateur painter of some note. 
Two years after Weinberger became De- 
fense Secretary, he chose to schedule a 
speech at Westminster College, the tiny 
Missouri school where Churchill deliv- 
ered his famous “Iron Curtain” address in 
1946. Though he employs a speechwriting 
staff of four, Weinberger insisted on writ- 
ing much of the speech himself, including 
its most memorable passage. “We are per- 
haps in danger of becoming a nation of as- 
cetic systems analysts,” he said, “without 
the glowing fire and the vision and the 
ability to inspire that Churchill possessed 
in such full measure.” 

Although he would never presume to 
make the comparison directly, it is hard 
to believe that Weinberger, 67, does not 
see links between his mission at the Pen- 
tagon and Churchill’s lonely crusade in 
the 1930s, when he strove to rearm an un- 
willing Britain against the onslaught of 
| Nazism. Weinberger was never viewed as 

a hawk in earlier phases of his public ca- 
reer, notably as Budget Director and Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare 
in the Nixon and Ford Administrations 
Yet when Weinberger returned to Wash- 
ington in 1981, almost overnight he began 


sounding Cassandra-like warnings about | 


the Soviet Union's impending military 
threat. What shocked him most, accord- 
ing to associates, was a series of intelli- 
gence briefings that documented the ex- 
tent of Soviet technological progress 
during his six years out of office. “I 
was astounded,” Weinberger told Writer 
Theodore White, a Harvard classmate 
“Their buildup had gone so far and so 
fast, and all of it was in offensive, not 
defensive, weapons.” Weinberger con- 
cluded, and still believes, that the 





Inspecting frigate in China, 1983 
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Wearing headphones, Weinberger reviews operations aboard carrier Constellation in 1982 
Almost overnight he began sounding Cassandra-like warnings against the Soviet threat. 





Soviets are intent on “world domination.” 

Weinberger had no trouble conveying 
theurgency ofhisconcern tothe one manin 
a position to do something about it, Ronald 
Reagan. Not only had Reagan cam- 
paigned on a platform calling for a major 
strategic buildup in U.S. military might, he 
had known and trusted Weinberger from 
California days. The two had remained 
close even after Weinberger left to work in 
Washington. Weinberger kept Reagan’s 
photograph on his desk, and on occasional 
weekends flew across the nation to Sacra- 
mento to confer with the Governor 


ith Reagan’s encouragement, Wein- 

berger resurrected the B-1 bomber 
program, which had been scuttled by the 
Carter Administration, set the goal of a 600- 
ship Navy by 1989 and invested heavily in 
military readiness, hoping to lengthen the 
“sustainability” of U.S. forces in the field 
from less than 30 days to 60 days or more. 
One of his proudest accomplishments has 
been a 25% rise in military salaries over the 


Touring with King Hussein in Jordan, 1982 





past four years, helping increase the re- 
enlistment rate from 55% to 68% and the | 
proportion of high school graduates from 
81% to 93%. 

Even Weinberger’s detractors give him 
credit for upgrading the quality of the men 
and women in uniform. But critics com- 
plain that the B-1 is already obsolete, that 
the 600-ship Navy is a relic of World War 
II thinking and that military readiness has 
not improved noticeably in the Weinberger 
era. They also charge that in his haste to 
“rearm America,” Weinberger has often 
let hardware dictate strategy, with a result- | 
ing surfeit of gold-plated weapons systems 
Indeed, instead of getting a firm grip on the 
procurement process, Weinberger has, if | 
anything, given more leeway to the Joint 
Chiefs. Says one longtime acquaintance of | 
Weinberger’s: “The service chiefs simply 
run circles around Cap.” 

Weinberger’s technique in selling his 
budgets is simplicity itself: arrive at a total 
and keep insisting that it is uncuttable 
Every year at budget time, other Admin- 











Talking with U.S. Marines in Lebanon, 1982 
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istration operatives pressure Weinberger 
to pare back his spending request. The 
President invariably sides with Weinber- 
ger. He continues to think of him as Cap 
the Knife, a budgetmaker who does not 
ask for anything that is not necessary. 
Says Frank Carlucci, Weinberger’s depu- 
ty for two years and now a Sears, Roebuck 
executive: “It’s that constituency of one 
that makes all the difference for Cap.” 

In countless hours of testimony before 
congressional committees, the Defense 
Secretary has adamantly refused to be 
drawn into what he considers the ultimate 
budgetary trap: volunteering nonessential 
items. With willful patience, he defends 
the entire package. Says Senate Armed 
Services Committee Chairman Barry 
Goldwater: “When he gets his mind made 
up, you just don’t change it.” Weinberger’s 
admirers defend that strategy as both sav- 
vy and proper. “The Congress wants to be 


Law School in 1941, Weinberger enlisted in 
the Army and met his wife Jane, then a 
nurse, aboard the troopship that carried 
him to the Pacific theater in 1942. He saw 
action in New Guinea and ended the war as 
a captain on the staff of General Douglas 
MacArthur, another hero of his. After mus- 
tering out, Weinberger practiced law in San 
Francisco, but quickly grew restless in the 


private sector. He won election as a moder- | 





ate Republican to the state assembly, be- | 


came a vestryman of his Episcopal church 
and turned his passion for reading into an 


| unpaid sideline, writing book reviews. 


Weinberger’s fling with elective poli- 
tics ended unhappily with the bitter loss of 
a race for the California attorney gener- 
al’s office in 1958. In the 1966 gubernato- 
rial contest, Weinberger backed Reagan’s 
opponent in the primary but signed on 
with the former Hollywood actor in his 
victorious general election campaign. A 





The Defense Secretary at his desk, with Titian’s The Cornaro Benefice in the background 








| For all the perceived bellicosity, caution is the byword in deployment. 


able to cut the budget and then say Wein- 
berger said it’s O.K.,” says Carlucci. “That 
is a perversion of the process.” 

Weinberger’s briefing-book answers, 
often delivered word for word more than 
once in the same committee hearing, be- 
neath eyes hooded in apparent boredom, 
have not worn well on Capitol Hill. “It’s 
like there’s a tape recorder in his head,” 
complains a Republican Senator. “You 
hear the same thing again and again.” A 
former employee thinks that may be the 
real Cap, describing Weinberger as “an 
automaton, a robot.” 

Weinberger’s determination was honed 
early. A bookish San Francisco public- 
school student, he won a scholarship to Har- 
vard. As president of the Crimson in his se- 
nior year, an honor he still mentions with 
pride, he wrote conservative-minded edito- 
rials that infuriated many of his New Deal 
colleagues. After graduating from Harvard 
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year later, Governor Reagan made Wein- 
berger his finance director, launching his 
career as bureaucrat extraordinaire. 

In Washington, Weinberger gained a 
reputation for taking on tough assign- 
ments and executing them ruthlessly. As 
director of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, his first federal post, his orders were 
to clean house; within a year, some 50 
lawyers had left. As Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, he made un- 
precedented use of a procedure called im- 
poundment, under which federal agencies 
were forbidden to spend authorized funds. 
In 1972, Weinberger held up $11.2 billion. 

Following a stint as Secretary of HEW, 
Weinberger returned to California and 
the private sector as special counsel to 
Bechtel Corp., the huge engineering firm. 
The allure was plain: Weinberger was 
soon making more than $500,000 a year. 


Yet friends say that he quickly began to 
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miss both public office and his life in the 
East. Unlike many California conserva- 
tives, observed Nicholas Lemann in a 
penetrating article about Weinberger in 
the Arlantic, he felt no bitterness “toward 
the culture of the Eastern liberal Estab- 
lishment. Weinberger loved that world 
and considered himself a part of it.” The 
Weinbergers have since sold their Califor- 
nia home and purchased one on Maine’s 
Mount Desert Island, a bastion of old-line 
Yankees. Daughter Arlin, a utility em- 
ployee, is a Californian; Son Cap Jr., a 
public relations executive who was once 
president of the Operation Match com- 
puter dating service, lives in Washington. 

Weinberger has a voracious appetite 
for work. Normally at his desk by 7:30a.m., 
he puts in a twelve-hour day and leaves 
with a briefcase full of paperwork. Wein- 
berger enjoys making appearances on the 
cocktail circuit, though he is a nondrinker. 
Healsospendsan occasional eveningat the 
theater or a concert, with an Anglophile’s 
preference for Purcell and other English 
composers. Indeed, such is his enthusiasm 
for Britain that last year he accepted an in- 
vitation from the Oxford Union to debate 
British Historian E.P. Thompson on the 
proposition that “there is no moral differ- 
ence between the policies of the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R.” Aware that a loss would be 
hugely embarrassing, his staff advised 
against accepting the challenge, but Wein- 
berger went ahead and won on the vote of 
those present, 271 to 232. 





he Secretary is a frequent traveler 
abroad, having visited 37 nations dur- 
ing his tenure, and he savors the pomp and 
ceremony that accompany his trips to mili- 
tary installations. At home, his 8 a.m. staff 
meetings. usually begin with a review of the 
“early bird,” a packet of the previous day's 
news stories involving the military. Indeed, 
even his supporters say he is more apt to | 
react to a press account of waste and fraud 
than he is to any internal effort to improve 
Pentagon management. 
For all his perceived bellicosity, 


| Weinberger has proved remarkably cau- 
| tious in the actual deployment of force. 





He supported the surprise U.S. strike in 
Grenada, but opposed sending Marines to 
act as peacekeeping forces in Lebanon 
on the grounds that their mission was 
untenable. 

In a speech late last year, Weinberger 
listed his criteria for committing troops to 
combat, including a reasonable expecta- 
tion of congressional and public support, 
which are more restrictive than those of 
Secretary of State George Shultz. Some 
critics complained that by Cap’s criteria, 
US. power would be unsheathed only in 


| guaranteed no-lose situations. In part the 


| Nam. But viewed in another way, which 


speech was the military's requiem for Viet 
Weinberger doubtless did, it was also a 
warning to reserve the use of armed force 
to occasions worthy of Churchillian fire 
and vision. —8y William R. Doerner. Reported 
by Sam Allis and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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A couture suit, a vintage wine, 


cultured pearls. All classics, all sound 
investments. As it is with U.S. Savings 
Bonds, a best-seller for more than forty 
years. And today an increasingly important 
part of every smart investors portfolio. 
New competitive-rate U.S. Savings 
Bonds are the answer to sensible savings 
without risk. Today’ Bonds pay 
higher market-based interest 





rates 


guaranteed minimum return protects your 
investment. Bonds are exempt from state 
and local taxes, so the effective yield is 
even higher. 

Best of all, Bonds are easy to 
acquire—wherever you bank, or through 
your Payroll Savings Plan. And with no 
commission or service charge. 


Pm, So this week add another 
Take £3 classic to y ; 
=F classic to your collection. 
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American General Life and Accident Insurance Company is the new company through which all 
agents of the Nashville-based life insurance affiliates of American General Corporation will be 
protecting and serving new clients in the future. These affiliates include American General Life 
of Delaware, American General Life of Oklahoma, Life & Casualty of Tennessee, and National Life 
and Accident 

We've dedicated our greater resources to strengthening our 80-year record of proven 
performance. Proven performance with some of the most innovative life insurance plans 
anywhere. Proven performance in serving the protection needs of individuals, families, and 
businesses on a personal basis. Proven performance people have come to expect. Proven 
performance you can depend on in the future 


American General Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


American General Center-Nashville 
Nashville, Tennessee 37250 





IT ISN'T ESSENTIAL THAT ONE EXPERIENCE OTHER 
CARS BEFORE BUYING A SAAB. 
BUT IT CAN BE VERY CONVINCING. 


The road to a Saab is littered with 
the hulks of cars you thought would be 
just what you wanted, but weren't. 

When you wanted style, that’s just 
what you got. You got mundane engi- 
neering clothed in futuristic dazzle. A 
truck in a tuxedo. 

When you wanted power, you went 
out and bought it. You bought twice as 
many cylinders as necessary. Twice as 
many carburetor barrels. Twice as 
many exhaust pipes. 

When you wanted economy, you 
knew where to find it. You found it in a 
plain brown wrapper. No frills. No 
unpleasant surprises. No plez 
ones, either. 

Whenever you wanted any of these 
things, you never had trouble getting 
them in a car. 

The trouble was, you could never 
get them all in the same car. 


The ideal car 
should do everything well 

You can tell how close a carmaker 
has come to making the ideal car by 
examining that car’s strong points. 

Paradoxically, there really shouldn't 
be any. 

For example, Saabs are generally 
thought to be fine-handling cars. Yet, a 
Saab’s handling complements, rather 
than overshadows, its performance, 
which is equally impressive 

And, since there is no compelling 
reason a Saab’s performance and han- 





dling can’t be compatible with comfort, 
room and utility, a Saab has those 
things too. 
A Saab could never be 
wur first car 
Every year, an increasing number of 
drivers are discovering that a Saab is 


close to their personal ideal of what the 
ideal car should be: fun to drive, practi- 


cal, comfortable and durable 

But it’s doubtful they would have 
ever recognized all these Saab virtues 
without having lived through other 
cars’ shortcomings. 

Which is why it’s a relatively safe 
assumption that a Saab could never be 
your first car. 

Although it is highly likely it could be 
your last. 


OSAAE 


The most intelligent car ever built 
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The Cost of Friendship 





_ Congress faces increased requests for foreign aid 


t may be the least popular item in the 
budget. Yet despite withering reductions 
in domestic programs, funding for foreign 
aid has risen from $5 billion to more than 
$18 billion since Ronald Reagan took of- 
fice. Under heavy pressure to hold down 
spending, the Administration this 
week is proposing to freeze the total 
amount of aid for next year. But its 
fiscal 1986 budget includes hefty rises 
in military assistance to Egyptand Is- 
rael; added to that will be an undeter- 
mined amount to meet Israel's unre- 
solved request for more economic aid. 
To accommodate these increases, at 
| least $1 billion will have to becut from 
economic aid to other countries. 
Israel is already America’s big- 
gest foreign-aid client. This year it 
received $1.2 billion in economic as- 
sistance and $1.4 billion in direct 
military aid. But faced with a 445% 
annual inflation rate and dwindling 
foreign-exchange reserves, the new 
government of Prime Minister Shi- 
mon Peres estimates it will need $4.1 
billion in U.S, military and econom- 
ic aid for fiscal 1986 (a $1.5 billion 
increase), and some $8 billion more 
in the following two years. Peres, in 
turn, promises harsh economic aus- 
terity measures that will nearly double Is- 
rael’s unemployment rate, to 8%, and 
force real wages down to their 1982 level. 
Israeli Defense Minister Yitzhak Ra- 
bin came to Washington last week to lob- 
by for the military-aid portion of Israel's 
request (see WORLD). At a midweek 
meeting in the White House, he said that 
| Israel is “taking real risks” by cutting its 
own defense spending to $2.6 billion, a 


twelve-year low. Reagan promised Rabin 
an additional $400 million in military as- 
sistance next year—about half of what the 
Israelis asked for. But Administration of- 
ficials, led by Secretary of State George 
Shultz, want to hold off deciding on eco- 





Secretary Shultz: Israeli austerity will prompt U.S. aid 


nomic-assistance levels until Prime Min- 
ister Peres proves he is serious about his 
austerity program. 

Since the 1978 Camp David agree- 
ment, the U.S. has guaranteed Israel and 
Egypt comparable amounts of aid, and 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak is due 
in Washington next month to ask for a 
boost from the current $2 billion to $3.2 
billion. Egypt's parity with Israel is con- 





Opening Shot 
Reagan again seeks contra aid 


wice a year for the past two years, the 

House has voted to end US. funding 
for the contras, the 10,000 or so antigov- 
ernment guerrillas fighting in Nicaragua. 
Toa majority of the House, supporting the 
rebels has seemed wrong on principle, or 
counterproductive as a check on Nicara- 
gua’s Sandinista leaders, or both. Just as 
regularly, the Administration has insisted 
that the contra war, in which some 5,000 
Nicaraguans died last year, provides 
Washington with essential leverage in its 
efforts to moderate the Sandinistas’ ex- 
cesses. Last week the policy to and fro re- 
sumed as Congress began considering a 
White House request for $14 million to 
fund the contras. 

The aid measure will probably come to 
a vote next month, after the White House 
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sidered an important indicator of Ameri- 
can commitment to moderate Arab 
states, as are proposed U.S. arms sales to 
those countries. Saudi Arabia is scheduled 
to buy 40 more American F-15 fighter 
jets, along with missiles and tanks, a sale 
the Administration intended to announce 
during King Fahd’s visit to Washington 
next week. But after Rabin argued that 
the planes would shift the region’s mili- 
tary balance, the State Department an- 
nounced a postponement and a “compre- 
hensive review” of all arms sales to | 
the Middle East. 

Israel and Egypt account for a 
third of U.S. foreign aid, and their 
requests for increases will force the 
State Department to make painful 
choices in cutting back aid to other 
countries. Reagan’s Administration 
has steadily emphasized military as- 
sistance. Last year El Salvador, 
Honduras, Costa Rica and Guate- 
mala received a total of $297 million 
in military aid, and this year the 
President intends to ask Congress 
for an extra $150 million for El Sal- 
vador. Central America is expected 
to continue to receive a large por- 
tion of the military-aid allotment. 
The White House also wants Con- 
gress to nearly double the $9 million 
for Peru to help it fend off guerrilla 
insurgents. Spain, Portugal, Turkey 
and the Philippines, which are host 
to US. bases, get a high priority for 
military aid; assistance to the Phil- 
ippines will jump from $45 million to a 
proposed $100 million to help it fight a 
growing rebel movement. 

Most likely to be sacrificed is money 
for economic assistance to underdevel- 
oped nations—even though in the long 
run such humanitarian developmental 
aid is likely to pay the greatest dividends 
for the U.S. —By Robert T. Zinti. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary/Washington 





| releases a comprehensive anti-Sandinista 


report. A continued ban on funding would 
be a “serious mistake,” warned Assistant 
Secretary of State Langhorne A. Motley 
last week in testimony before a House for- 
eign affairs subcommittee. Nicaragua, he 
argued, would then “have no reason to 
compromise.” Maybe so, Massachusetts 
Democrat Gerry Studds told Motley, but 
“whether you like it or not . . . support for 
the rebels is dead.” 

Liberals and moderates are hesitant 
to seem like apologists for the antidemo- 
cratic Sandinistas. On the other hand, 
there is little real enthusiasm even among 
most Administration officials for the con- 
tras’ no-win insurgency. “It’s not that we 
are so delighted with the policy,” says one 
State Department official. “It’s just that 
we cannot see what else would work and 
still receive any kind of support.” On the 
Hill, there has been some discussion of 
dispatching nonmilitary aid to the fam- 
ilies of the contra combatants or 








finding some other, aboveboard way to 
aid the rebels. Last week Defense Secre- 
tary Caspar Weinberger suggested that he 
might support formal trade sanctions on 
the economically tottering country, which 
he said still “unabashedly exports subver- 
sion and terrorism.” 

Initially, the ostensible reason for 
funding the contras was to stanch the flow 
of aid that Nicaragua supplied to rebels in 
El Salvador, Now the objectives are dif- 
fuse: by keeping the Sandinistas off bal- 
ance, the insurrection may soften them up 
to make political concessions. Yet conces- 
sions require serious negotiations and in 
January, Washington suspended the talks 
that U.S. and Nicaraguan officials had 
been having in Mexico since last June. 
The State Department is nevertheless still 
hopeful about persuading Congress to 
subsidize the contras. “Motley’s testimony | 
was only our first shot,” said one official. 
“We have not yet begun to mount our 
offensive.” we 
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‘Not Quite a “Beacon” 


| Senators grill Meese about possible conflicts of interest 


he question sounded facetious. “Was 
there anybody who had either given 
loans or financial aid to you or your family 
who wasn’t subsequently given a federal 
job?” asked Vermont's Democratic Sena- 
tor Patrick Leahy. Laughter rippled 
through the crowded Senate Judiciary 
Committee hearing room. Presidential 
Counsellor Edwin Meese grinned. But 
Leahy said he wasserious. Meese hesitated, 
then came up with a name: James Schmidt, 
asenior vice president of California's Great 
American First Savings Bank, which had 
loaned Meese $423,000 in mortgages and 
loans secured by houses in California and 
Virginia. Leahy tartly reminded Meese 
that four other officials of this bank had re- 
ceived federal appointments 
Last week’s committee hearings on 
Meese’s nomination as Attorney General 
turned out to be bumpier than expected. 
Judiciary Chairman Strom 
Thurmond, a Republican, had 
scheduled only one day of testi- 
mony. But Meese annoyed 
some Senators by refusing to 
concede that his personal busi- 
ness dealings with men who 
later went to work for the Gov- 
ernment had been wrong in 
| any way. More seriously, an in- 
ternal memo from two lawyers 
in the Office of Government 
Ethics claiming that Meese 
had violated rules governing 
the conduct of federal employees was dis- 
closed by the Wall Street Journal. Asa re- 
sult, the hearings continued for three full 
days as Meese underwent another uncom- 
fortable grilling about the same issues 
raised in his confirmation hearings last 
March, which were suspended after Meese 
requested that a special prosecutor be ap- 
pointed to look into the matters. 

The 385-page report of the special 
counsel, Washington Lawyer Jacob Stein, 
cleared Meese of any criminal acts but did 
not pass judgment on the ethics of his con- 
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Ursula Meese 


| duct. Common Cause, a nonpartisan pub- 
| lic interest lobby, claimed that the findings 
showed Meese’s actions to be unethical 
The Common Cause complaint, in turn, 
prompted David Martin, director of the 
ethics office, to ask his staff to examine the 
case. Two civil service attorneys, F. Gary 
Davis and Nancy Feathers, wrote a memo 
last month that cited three “ethics viola- 
tions” by Meese and one incident that pre- 
sented an “appearance problem.” 
Questioned by the committee last 
week, Martin explained that he had ad- 
vised Fred Fielding, the White House 
counsel, about the staff's concern. Fielding 
informed Meese’s lawyers, and one of 
them, Leonard Garment, discussed the 
matter with Martin. At the hearings, the 
| two staff lawyers explained that after re- 
examining the matter with their boss, all 
three agreed that Meese had been guilty 
only of creating “the appear- 
= ance” of a possible conflict of 
interest, While Davis urged 
that Meese be “counseled” 
about this conduct, Martin de- 
cided that it was sufficient 
merely to advise Fielding that 
the “appearance” matter still 
troubled the ethics office. Mar- 
tin, who earned his political 
appointment by helping orga- 
nize Reagan's 1980 election 
campaign in Maryland’s Mont- 
gomery County, insisted that 
no one had pressured him to change his 
staff's position. Even so, the agency’s turn- 
about did not satisfy some of the Senators 
What most troubled Martin's office, 
as well as some Senators, was Meese’s 
presence at two informal White House 
meetings at which John McKean, Meese’s 
personal accountant, was approved for ap- 
pointment to the U.S. Postal Service board 
of governors. Meese did not tell the other 
participants at the meetings that McKean 
had helped him get some $60,000 in unse- 
cured loans. Davis said that he finally con- 





cluded this was not an ethics violation by 
Meese because the money actually came 
not from McKean but from a fund con- 
trolled by one of his partners. Meese, how- 
ever, had dealt only with McKean and had 
cited him as the source of the loans on his 
financial-disclosure form 

Meese testified that he had not excused 
himself from these meetings because that 
had not been the custom at the White 
House. Beyond that, he said, the meetings 
were merely to “review” appointmentsand 
McKean’s name had been first mentioned 
at them by Michael Deaver, another presi- 
dential aide. Asked abouta written agenda 
prepared by McKean in which he noted 
that he wanted to talk to Meese about both 
his appointment and the repayment of the 


| personal loans, Meese conceded only that 


his attendance at the meetings had been 
“inopportune.” 


rchibald Cox, chairman of Common 

Cause, told the committee that he | 
found the ethics office’s reasoning “in- | 
credible,” “unbelievable” and “frighten- 
ing.” Said Cox about Meese: “I still don’t 
think he understands the appropriate 
moral standards.” Still, it was Delaware 
Democrat Joseph Biden, once considered 
a possible Meese ally in the Senate com- 
mittee, whose words most sharply stung 
the nominee. Declared Biden: “The Attor- 
ney General of the United States is sup- 
posed to be a beacon, a citadel of what 
young lawyers should aspire to. This office 
requires a higher standard, and you have 
demonstrated to me in your responses that 
you're not willing or able to step up to it.” 
Meese flinched under the barrage. His 
wife Ursula wiped a tear from her cheek 

Meese’s former colleague in the White 
House upper echelon, James Baker, was 
handily confirmed as Treasury Secretary 
last week by a 95-to-0 vote, and another 
former presidential aide, Richard Dar- 
man, was confirmed as Deputy Treasury 
Secretary. Meese is having a considerably 
tougher time, but despite his long ordeal. 
he is expected to win the committee's ap- 
proval this week and Senate confirmation 
some time this month. —BSy£d Magnuson. 


Reported by David Beckwith/Washington 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


“A Noble Tradition” 


eane Kirkpatrick is all of those 

things that at once baffle and fas- 
cinate Ronald Reagan—a woman, 
an academic and a Democrat. What 
did not perplex him was her clear- 
voiced condemnation of Communist 
societies around the world, particu- 
larly in Central America, and the 
need to counter their brutal pur- 
poses. He hired her. 

Reagan relished the moments 
around the Cabinet table when the 
United Nations Ambassador jarred 
her Administration colleagues with 
throaty exhortations to face up to re- 
ality. When she was put on the panel 
to prepare the President for his for- 
eign policy debate with Walter Mon- 
dale, she read the suggested questions 
from White House aides, tossed them 
aside and made up her own, which 
were tougher. 

Reagan used to study her furtively in meetings, waiting with a half smile for 
those Kirkpatrick zingers that so well reflected the old Reagan, the one unbur- 
dened by presidential propriety. And at the White House last Wednesday, having 
reaffirmed her intention to go back to academe, she rushed from the Oval Office 
declaring she had to return to New York and bolster Chad as it went into verbal 
battle with villainous Libya. In the end, of course, her very virtuosity kept her 
from the pinnacles of power. Now Ambassador-at-Large Vernon Walters, a 
world troubleshooter for six Presidents, is likely to take on her job. 

Jeane Kirkpatrick left her mark on foreign policy. Something more. She 
served with the political enemy—the Republicans. She flourished as a remnant 
ofa tradition that has seen this nation through hard times before. Abraham Lin- 
coln labored to get Democrats in his power circle to conduct the Civil War. Harry 
Truman brought notable Republicans into his Government because they were 
the best candidates for the jobs and he understood he had to be President of all 
America. A curse of these times is rank, vengeful partisanship, practiced too of- 
ten by the President and returned in kind by Democrat Thomas O'Neill, Speaker 
of the House. “I never conceived of the other party as being the enemy,” Kirkpat- 
rick said last week. Referring to the late Democratic Senator Henry Jackson of 
Washington, she went on: “I can best sum up myself by saying I am in the Scoop 
Jackson tradition. It is a noble tradition of caring in domestic affairs, of under- 
standing there is a legitimate role for Government providing minimum standards 
of well-being on the one hand, and being deeply persuaded of the legitimacy and 
success of American society and the failure and tyranny of Communist societies 
on the other hand.” 

There were catcalls, however, from some Democrats and fellow intellectuals 
who claimed that any involvement in a Reagan Government would taint her be- 
yond redemption. “That bothered me,” she admitted. She was convinced that she 
had undertaken a higher calling. “The United Nations was a marvelous place for 
me,” she said. “I was not there as a Republican or Democrat, I was there repre- 
senting America. And that is the way they thought of me.” 

Perhaps her most hazardous mission was her speech to the Republican Con- 
vention in Dallas last summer supporting Reagan. “I thought about it a lot,” she 
said. “That was different from anything I had done. That was a real plunge into 
the very citadel of partisan politics.” Here again, she heard voices beyond party. 
Her answer to critics was in her speech: This man, Ronald Reagan, had provided 
the leadership necessary on foreign policy issues. “These were the issues most 
crucial for our civilization,” she said last week. “It was important that he be re- 
elected. The alternative was dangerous.” 

Unlike Walt Rostow, who worked for Lyndon Johnson and was not wel- 
comed back at M.LT., and Henry Kissinger, who chose, because of faculty oppo- 
sition, not to return to Harvard, Jeane Kirkpatrick will be returning to academe. 
Her re-entry at Georgetown University as a teacher and thinker will no doubt 
create a few ripples. Perhaps her greatest legacy will be the rebirth of the idea 
that after an election America needs help from every quarter. 








Jeane Kirkpatrick: beyond the citadel 
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Waltzing In 
Adventures of a meter reader 


nfortunately for the people entrusted 

with guarding the White House, the 
Marine Corps Orchestra did not march 
through the East Wing gate. Its members 
simply ambled in on Sunday, Jan. 20, two 
hours before they were scheduled to sere- 
nade President Reagan at his private In- 
auguration ceremony upstairs. If only 
they had arrived in hup-two-three-four 
formation, Presidential Spokesman Larry 
Speakes suggested last week, guards might 
have spotted the stray tourist tagging 
along with the Marines. “Had he been out 
of step,” Speakes said with a smile, “they 
would have caught him earlier.” 

Instead, Robert Latta, a vacationer 
from Denver, followed the 33 musicians 
into the White House, wandered up to the 
second floor and then poked around for 
more than ten minutes before the Secret 
Service belatedly grabbed him near the 
Blue Room. “It was an adventure for me,” 
says Latta. “I just wanted to see how far I 
could get.” Latta’s breezy breach of securi- 
ty mortified the White House. Says 
Speakes: “The Secret Service is taking a 
hard look at this matter.” 

When agents finally did discover Lat- 
ta, they brought in dogs to search for possi- 
ble explosives and interrogated the intrud- 
er outside. “They wanted to know 
everything about me,” Latta recalls. “Did I 
have anything against Reagan? What are 
my politics? Had I ever been in a psychiat- 
ric institution? Had I ever been in jail?” 

Then he was turned over to Washing- 
ton police, charged with unlawful entry 
and locked up. During the five days it 
took him to arrange $1,000 bail, a court- 
appointed psychiatrist interviewed him 
and learned that Latta had voluntarily 
spent some time in a mental hospital last 
year, In addition, the psychiatrist report- 
ed, Latta “hears voices 
saying, “You blew it.’ ” 

Although Latta has a 
master’s degree in me- 
chanical engineering, he 
works as a meter reader 
for the Denver water 
department. Among his 
other claims to fame, 
Latta holds the Denver 
meter-reading record: 
600 in a single day. Says 
his supervisor: “He is a 
phenomenon of accuracy 
and speed.” 

Whether pixilated or merely adven- 
turous, Latta, who turns 46 this week, is 
hardly regretful about his unguided White 
House tour. Although he admits it was “a 
mistake,” he notes that “it was the high 
point of being in Washington.” If convict- 
ed of unlawful entry, Latta could be sen- 
tenced to six months in jail. But because 
the charge is only a misdemeanor, Wash- 
ington prosecutors would be powerless to 
extradite him from Colorado if he did not 
return voluntarily. 
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New Spirit in the Peace Corps 


The idealism still exists, but with a patina of professionalism 


he best thing Harry Banks did in Ken- 

ya was put himself out of a job. A com- 
munity organizer with a degree in market- 
ing, Banks, 42, joined the Peace Corps in 
1982 and left Gary for Nairobi. Last year 
he was called on to help organize the 
Kenya Women Finance Trust, the brain- 
child of a group of local businesswomen 
who had $50,000 in funds from the Ford 
Foundation for their pro- 
ject. Banks supervised the 
hiring of a staff, raised 
extra funds and set up 
a six-week bookkeeping 
course for his loan appli- 
cants as well as a procedure 
for granting loans to small 
businesses run by women. 
So far, the trust has lent 
money—in sums ranging 








from $130 to $1,300—to a beauty parlor, a 
restaurant, a garage, a vegetable stand, 
two tailoring shops and two kiosks. The 
loans are being repaid on schedule, and 
the trust is now run by the local staff. 

Black and handicapped (he was born 
with severe scoliosis, or curvature of the 
spine, and stands only 4 ft. 2 in. tall), Banks 
defies the stereotype of the naive volunteer 
who lives in a mud hut and teaches villag- 
ers how to dig wells. With his can-do pro- 
fessionalism, he represents a new breed of 
goal-oriented, well-trained volunteers who 
are changing the agency. Like their prede- 
cessors, however, they are idealists who 
love a challenge. Says Banks: “In Kenya, 
every innovative idea, every fantasy and 
wildest dream I ever had, I’ve had the op- 
portunity to do, with no supervisor to say, 
‘No, that’s too big a risk.’ The Peace Corps 
gambled on me, and it paid off.” 

When President Kennedy introduced 
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Director Ruppe; volunteers learning crop-planting techniques at a Florida training facility 


“We have come a long way,” says Ruppe. “In the 80s we have grown and matured.” 








the Peace Corps in 1961, it was a bold idea 
that symbolized the New Frontier spirit. 
Organized “to help foreign countries meet 
their urgent needs for skilled manpower,” 
the agency was also expected to counter 
Soviet and Chinese volunteer movements 
in the Third World. Said Kennedy: “I am 
convinced that our young men and wom- 
en, dedicated to freedom, are fully 
capable of overcoming the 
efforts of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
missionaries who are dedi- 
cated to undermining that 
freedom.” 

As the years wore on, 
the program became undis- 
ciplined and unfocused. 
Many volunteers abroad 
were angered by US. in- 
volvement in Viet Nam; 
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some of them had joined the corps to avoid 
being drafted. They shunned American 


| embassies and agencies and rejected U.S. 


policy in the countries where they were sta- 
tioned. Several Latin American nations 
criticized the volunteers for their political 
activism against the ruling regimes. Some 
host countries accused the Peace Corps of 
being an adjunct to the CIA, a charge that 
was never proved. In 1971 President Nixon 
folded the corps into ACTION, an umbrella 
agency for several federal volunteer orga- 
nizations. Enrollment sank along with 
congressional funding as the Peace Corps 
limped through the *70s. 

Though some of Ronald Reagan’s 
lieutenants came to power with hopes of 
axing the corps altogether, it has evolved 
over the past four years from a bureau- 
cratic tangle into a streamlined, cost-effi- 
cient operation. The agency has adopted a 
pragmatic approach to promoting long- 
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term self-sufficiency in 60 developing na- 


tions. While most of the volunteers 20 
years ago were young, liberal-arts-educat- 
ed generalists, the Peace Corps now at- 
tracts specialists in forestry, agriculture, 
health and engineering. The median age 
has risen from 23 in the 1960s to 28 today. 
Volunteers make an average of $215 a 
month plus expenses during the usual two 
years of service. The total number of vol- 
unteers has remained at about 5,500 since 
1981, far below the peak of 15,550 in 1966, 
but interest in the agency is picking up. 
Since the Peace Corps announced a drive 
last month to recruit 600 agricultural spe- 
cialists to help solve food-production 
problems in Africa, it has received some 
10,000 responses. 

Much of the credit for the Peace 
Corps’s rejuvenation must go to Loret 
Ruppe, 47, a managerial whiz who be- 
came director of the agency in 1981. The 
wife of former six-term Michigan Con- 
gressman Philip Ruppe, she jockeyed for 
the directorship while serving as chair- 
man of the Michigan campaign for 
George Bush in 1980. After President 
Reagan appointed her, Ruppe used her 
formidable Administration connections 
to fend off proposals to cut about 10% 
from the Peace Corps budget, which totals 
$128.6 million for the current fiscal year. 
She argued that the agency represented 
the best of American volunteerism, a vir- 
tue that Reagan has touted frequently. 





© get the organization under control, 

Ruppe emphasized careful budgeting 
and planning and strict adherence to 
Government procurement policies, while 
spearheading the aggressive recruitment 
of specialists and better training of gener- 
alists. Ruppe has been a tireless booster, 
visiting 39 of the 60 countries served by the 
Peace Corps and winning valuable public- 
ity for the agency. “We are career ambas- 
sadors around the world,” says Ruppe. 
“We have come a long way from the days 
when we were called Kennedy’s kids. In 
the 80s we have grown and matured.” 

While the Peace Corps has retained 
many Of its traditional qualities, the proj- 
ects—and the people behind them—have 
become more purposeful. In Sri Lanka, 
most volunteers are English teachers, but 
their programs are targeted at native edu- 
cators rather than large groups of villagers; 
thus the agency produces trained local 
teachers to serve local needs. In Fiji, the 
corps provides tutoring in math, physics 
and accounting. In Nepal, the agency is 
looking for an array of new specialists, in- 
cluding urban planners, editors of techni- 
cal journals and computer experts. But the 
volunteers there still tough out hardships: 
they usually live in small quarters with 
outdoor latrines and no running water or 
electricity. Says Lane Smith, director of 
the Peace Corps in Nepal: “We have never 
had such a crop of quality volunteers un- 
derstanding their responsibilities and with 
such a high degree of motivation as we 
have today.” — By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington and 
Maryanne Vollers/Nairobi 
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Closing In on the Brotherhood 


Both men were managers for Brink's Inc., the armored car 
service, and both, authorities believe, were members of a secret. 
neo-Nazi organization called the Brotherhood of Silence. Last 
week Charles Ostrout, 51, and Ronald Allen King. 45, were ar- 
rested by FBI agents in California and charged with conspiring 


to rob Brink’s main storage vault in San Francisco. Ostrout was | 


also charged with the sensational $3.6 million heist last July 
ofa Brink's truck in Northern California. The arrests culminat- 
ed an investigation that included the arrest in late November of 
Gary Lee Yarborough. allegedly a Brotherhood leader and a 
suspect in the murder of Alan Berg. a Denver radio talk show 
personality. 


According to authorities, the Brotherhood of Silence preach- | 
es the violent overthrow of the Government and has links to oth- | 
er white-supremacist organizations. In addition to the two men | 


The Perils of Probation 


| arrested last week, five others are in jail awaiting trial and one 
was killed in a shootout with police. prompting U.S. Attorney Jo- 
seph Russoniello to say that the Brotherhood “seems to have 
been successfully neutered at this time.” Yet two others are be- 
lieved to be at large, and only a fraction of the money stolen has 
been recovered 


For Whom the School Bell Tolls 


After the noted educator Frederick 
Holliday was hired as Cleveland's first 
black school superintendent in 1982. 
he pushed through a $36 million school 
levy for the system, won raises for 
teachers, started an aggressive cam- 
paign to renovate school buildings and 
acquired computers for all city high 
schools. But last Monday morning a 
student found his crumpled body in a 
stairwell at the city’s Aviation High 
School. Holliday had shot himself 
through the heart with a .357 magnum. 
“| have had great success as a school- 
man and a leader.” said the suicide note he left. “I have enjoyed 
until now being your superintendent. As of this moment, it ap- 
pears that my last piece of dignity is being stripped. The fighting 
among school board members and what petty politics is doing to 
the system has sickened me.” Pedagogue to the end. Holliday 
closed the note by apologizing to the city’s 77,000 schoolchildren 
for the letter’s mistakes, saying. “I did not proof it carefully.” 

Two black board members, accusing Holliday of being too 
cozy with the white business community, were opposing his reap- 
pointment. According to George Forbes, the city council presi- 
dent. Holliday felt “his personal integrity was on the line.” 
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Holliday: dignity stripped 


Throwing the Book at the CIA 


How-to books are all the rage these days, but few publishers 
issue guides on insurgency methods, assassination techniques 
and anarchic dirty tricks. Rarer still are those books attributed to 
nameless scribes connected with the CIA. But Grove Press has re- 
cently published The Freedom Fighter's Manual, a 16-page com- 
ic book originally distributed in Nicaragua to foster local anti- 
government actions. and Vintage Books will come out next 
| month with Psychological Operations in Guerrilla Warfare, the 
infamous 89-page CIA manual for Nicaraguan contras seeking to 
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overthrow the Sandinista regime. Both booklets. when they first 
surfaced in Washington. provoked outraged cries in Congress 
and accusations that the CIA was advocating terrorism. 

The Freedom Fighter's Manual ($2) includes an English 
translation. One illustration shows a barefoot, musta- 
chioed fellow reclining in an_ overstuffed 
chair holding what appears to 
be a martini. The caption: 
“Call in sick so as not to 
work.” Another explains how 
lo use sponges to clog up toi- 
lets. The Vintage book ($4.95) 
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LOS GRIFOS is less lively. In torpid prose, it 
OE AGUA recommends the use of “selec- 
LEAVE WATER tive violence” to “neutralize” 
TAPS ON 


a public officials. 


JUSTICE 


An alarming new study of the probation system for adult fel- 
ons suggests that, far from protecting the public. probation often 
results in an increased danger to society. Researchers for the 
Rand Corp.. a California think tank, followed the fortunes of 
1,672 felons released on probation in California over a 40-month 
period. The results: 1,087 were rearrested, resulting in prison 
terms for a third of the original total 

The report suggests that because of increasingly overcrowded 
prisons, sentencing felons to probation is on the rise. James Stew- 
art, director of the Justice Department's National Institute of 
Justice, which funded the study. said. “The report raises some se- 
rious questions about the consequences of criminal-justice poli- 
cy.” But the study does cite promising results from an alternative 
system being tried in New Jersey. This “intensive supervision 
program” requires probationers to make frequent contact with 
their probation officer. hold a job. observe a curfew. perform 
community-service work and pay victim restitution as well as 
part of the cost of the program. Of the 275 offenders in the 21- 
month-old program. only 2.5% have been jailed for new crimes 


STUDENT LOANS 
Paying Back Uncle Sam, or Else 


The Reagan Administration, which has 
long tried to crack down on student loan 
deadbeats, has now lowered the boom. 
Claims are being filed by U.S. Attorney’s of- 
fices around the country against 15,000 for- 
mer students who still owe Uncle Sam for 
their education. The list of bad debtors in- 
cluded more than a few shame-faced doc- 
tors, lawyers and executives. And there will 
be more to come: officials plan to pursue an- 
other 35,000 debtors by this summer. Says 
Carol Davilo, special assistant U.S. Attor- 
ney in Chicago: “The attitude has been that 
the Government won’t go broke if I don’t pay mine back.” 

Defaulted student loans add up to $4.5 billion. Almost 10% of 
all student borrowers become bad debtors. After trying to collect 
through private agencies, the Education Department called in 
the Justice Department to help. Summonses are being sent to 
debtors giving them either 20 days to repay, with interest, or 
show cause in court why they should not. If they do not respond, 
the courts can put a lien on their wages or bank accounts. Says 
Davilo: “These people generally had ten years to pay the Govern- 
ment back. There would have been very low payments if they 
had made them on time.” 





Davilo: collecting 
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The missing leader's last appearance onDec.27 Center of an enigma enveloped in nearly 70 years of Bolshevik devotion to intrigue and secrecy: the 


World 


SOVIET UNION 





The Succession Problem 


As rumors fly about Chernenko, Moscow faces another leader ship dil dilemma 


or more than a month, the ques- 

tions and rumors have been piling 

up like snow flurries around the 

red-brown walls of the Kremlin 
Where is Konstantin Chernenko, who 
was last seen on Dec. 27, handing out 
awards ata televised ceremony? How sick 
is he? Is the frail Soviet party leader and 
President, who suffers from a pulmonary 
disorder, dying? Is he about to resign? 
Above all, who will succeed him? 

The mystery of the missing General 
Secretary of the Communist Party intensi- 
fied last week. In Moscow, Politburo 
Member Mikhail Gorbachev, 53, viewed 
by many as the heir apparent to the lead- 
ership, canceled a trip to Paris, where he 
had been expected to attend the 25th con- 
gress of the French Communist Party. 
Two weeks earlier, the Kremlin had an- 
nounced that a conference of Warsaw 
Pact leaders, set for mid-January, had 
been postponed. In Bonn, West German 
Socialist Leader Willy Brandt announced 
that a visit to the Soviet capital in mid- 
February had also been postponed at 
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Moscow’s request. So great was the cli- 
mate of uncertainty in Moscow that for- 
eign diplomats and journalists became 
nervous every time the radio broadcast 
somber symphonic music, frequently the 
first indication of a top leader’s death 
There were other signs and portents as 
well for Kremlin watchers: at week’s end, 
for example, the long-running world chess 
match between Anatoli Karpov and Gary 
Kasparov was abruptly moved out of the 
House of Unions, the elegant building 
where Soviet leaders traditionally lie 
in state 

All the frenetic activity might prove to 
bea futile exercise. Chernenko could reap- 
pear in publicatany moment, or be seen on 
Soviet TV. But even if the General Secre- 
tary resurfaces soon, it is apparent that the 
Soviet regime is once again face to face 
with one of its fundamental shortcomings: 
the lack of institutional means to ensure 
the orderly transfer of power. Given Cher- 
nenko’s age and evident frailty, the Soviet 
Union may in any event soon be undergo- 
ing its third leadership succession since 


1982. Indeed, Soviet analysts around the 
world are busy trying to assess the likely 
makeup of the next regime 

With speculation about Chernenko 
running wild, Soviet officialdom finally took 
a clumsy hand. Last Thursday, Stuart 
Loory, the Moscow-based American corre- 
spondent for Cable News Network, was 
summoned to the press department of Mos- 
cow’s Foreign Ministry, where Official 
Spokesman Vladimir Lomeiko handed him 
typewritten answers to four questions on 
U.S.-Soviet arms-control negotiations that 
Loory had submitted to Chernenko on Jan 
9. The unsigned document, Loory was told, 
came from the Soviet leader himself. It reit- 
erated standard Soviet positions: “serious 
and purposeful” discussions with the U.S. 
about nuclear-arms reductions were possi- 
ble, but only if tied to restrictions on the 
Reagan Administration's Star Wars space- 
based missile defense. Then the conversa- 
tion turned to the question of Chernenko’s 
health, with Lomeiko assuring Loory that 
the Soviet leader would be back at work 

Lomeiko specifically knocked down 
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speculation that Chernenko might resign 
at a Central Committee meeting, possibly 
next month. When Loory asked whether 
Chernenko was seriously ill, Lomeiko de- 
nied it point-blank. Said he: “All Politburo 
members are entitled toa monthlong win- 
ter vacation, and the General Secretary is 
taking his.” Where? Somewhere outside 
Moscow 

Lomeiko’s denial was a standard Sovi- 
et ploy, aimed at buttressing the Kremlin’s 
image of monolithic authority. Veteran 
observers in Moscow quickly decided that 
Chernenko’s purported answers were 
probably the work of Leonid Zamyatin, 
head of the Central Committee’s inter- 
national information department. But 
Lomeiko’s bland suggestion concerning 
Chernenko’s whereabouts was eerily simi- 
lar to the explanations given out about 
Chernenko's predecessor, Yuri Andropov, 
who died last February after being out of 
public view for six months. Just a few 
weeks before his death, Andropov was 
said to be recuperating from a slight ail- 
ment. A similar denial was issued shortly 
before Defense Minister Dmitri Ustinov 
died from a heart attack on Dec. 20 

The regime’s insistence on maintain- 
ing a fagade of normality reveals the lead- 
ership’s deep fear of political discontinu- 
ity. The same conservative instinct is an 
important reason why there is no codified 
process for changes in command and no 
real tradition of how such changes should 
be made. The Kremlin’s obsession with 
continuity is confirmed by former Diplo- 
mat Arkady Shevchenko, the highest- 
ranking Soviet official to defect since 
World War II (see SPECIAL SECTION). 
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Romanov: still a contender? 





Politburo Members Aliyev and Vorotnikov 


| Says he: “They have never decided on a 
new leader before the old one is dead” — 
or, in the case of Nikita Khrushchev, de- 
posed by collective agreement. Adds Hel- 
mut Sonnenfeldt, a Soviet expert at Wash- 
ington’s Brookings Institution: “How 
could it be otherwise when it is an auto- 
cratic, dictatorial, almost monarchical 
system? The only difference is there is no 
biological! heir.” 

The speculation that poured forth last 
week reflected Western eagerness to 
plumb, however erratically, the Kremlin's 

| unfathomable ways. In Washington, Syn- 

dicated Columnists Rowland Evans and 

Robert Novak reported that Rumanian 

intelligence officials had passed word to 


a stroke. The conservative U.S. journalists 
also floated the notion, citing sources in 
the Reagan Administration, that Politbu- 








Gorbachev: is he the front runner? 





the U.S. that Chernenko, 73, had suffered | 


ro Member Gorbachev was out of the run- 
ning for the top Kremlin job. Instead, 
they reported, Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko, 75, might take over 

In Paris, the left-leaning French 
weekly Le Nouvel Observateur said that 
Chernenko had suffered a “brain [stroke] 
or cardiac attack.” The attack occurred a 
week ago and robbed Chernenko of his 
speech, the magazine claimed 

In London, the Sunday Times report- 
ed that Chernenko was ready to step down 
voluntarily as Communist Party General 
Secretary because of his deteriorating 
health. But the newspaper insisted that 
Gorbachev was still the likely successor, 
even if Chernenko might remain, in a 
strictly ceremonial capacity, as President 
of the U.S.S.R. Gorbachev's main com- 
petitor for the leadership, the Sunday 
Times said, was still Politburo Member 





Members of the Old Guard: Premier Tikhonov, Moscow Chief Grishin, Foreign Minister Gromyko 





No codified process for changes or traditions of how such things are done 
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Grigori Romanov, 61. Yet another rumor 
circulating in the corridors of Whitehall 
had it that the late Defense Minister Us- 
tinov had left a last will and testament urg- 
ing the Politburo to choose Gorbachev as 
party leader 

There was no substantiation for any of 
these stories. However, in private, a few 
Soviet officials have been freely admitting 
for quite some time that Chernenko has 
been “quite seriously” ill. Last week they 
also began to admit the possibility that 
Chernenko, like Andropov, might reap- 
pear only at his funeral in Red Square. The 
unofficial grapevine is increasingly specif- 
ic about the nature of Chernenko’s illness. 
According to both Soviet and East Euro- 
pean officials, he is suffering from a heart 
ailment resulting from emphysema, a pul- 
monary condition that has possibly been 
aggravated by pneumonia. 

Soviet officials have also begun to 
murmur the name of the “vacation spot” 
where Chernenko may be staying. It is the 
so-called Kremlin Hospital, a heavily 
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Prior successions: Khrushchev 


... to Brezhnev 


guarded facility seven miles northwest of 
the Kremlin in an exclusive, wooded sub- | 
urban area known as Kuntsevo. Traffic 
police who may be KGB men are stationed 
every quarter-mile along the two-lane 
road that leads to the heavily guarded hos- 
pital, which is nestled among silver birch 
and oak trees and surrounded by an un- 
painted, 10-ft.-high cement wall 

Along with its seclusion, an important 
factor in the Kremlin Hospital's location is 
its proximity—only a quarter-mile—from 
Moscow’s $117 million U.S.S.R. Cardiolo- 
gy Research Center. The center's director 
is the eminent cardiologist Yevgeni Cha- 
zov, who is also a full member of the Soviet 
Central Committee. As director of the 
Ministry of Health’s Fourth Department, 
Chazov is in charge of caring for the health 
of Soviet leaders. 

President Yuri Andropov, too, was 
hospitalized for the final six months of his 
tenure. There was no inkling during that 
time that Chernenko, a member of the Po- 
litburo old guard who had already been 
passed over once for the leadership, would 
emerge as the next choice. Many senior 
diplomats in Moscow, however, think that 
this time the Politburo may already have 


___ World 


made up its mind in favor of the amiable, 
polished Gorbachev, the youngest mem- 
ber of that organization’s young guard, 
who made a favorable impression on the 
West during his seven-day trip to Britain 
last December. Along with Politburo 
Members Geidar Aliyev, 61, and Vitali 
Vorotnikov, 59, Gorbachev was an Andro- 
pov protégé. His standing as the probable 
front runner appeared to get a powerful 
endorsement last month: the official Com- 
munist Party daily, Pravda, listed him as 
one of four candidates to represent Mos- 
cow districts in elections for the rubber- 
stamp Supreme Soviet, or parliament, of 
the Russian Republic scheduled for Feb. 
24. The other three candidates: Cher- 
nenko, Soviet Premier Nikolai Tikhonov, 
and Politburo Member and Moscow Party 
Chief Viktor Grishin. 

The most important aspect of Gorba- 
chev’s status is that he is simultaneously a 
member of the Politburo and of the Secre- 
tariat of the Central Committee, which 
runs the country on a day-to-day basis. 
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... to Andropov 


Only Chernenko and Leadership Hopeful 
Romanov share that distinction. It is a vi- 
tally important one: because of the leader- 
ship vacuum created by Chernenko’s fail- 
ing health, the Secretariat now appears to 
have greater control of the entire Soviet 
system. As “Senior Secretary” in the orga- 
nization, Gorbachev has been able to in- 
crease his sway throughout the bureaucra- 
cy and fill the key positions of the 
institution with officials from his own gen- 
eration. Indeed, Gorbachev finds the posi- 
tion so pivotal that he is said to prefer to 
work out of his office in the gray and pastel 
green Central Committee building on Old 
Square, rather than his more prestigious 
Politburo quarters in the Kremlin. 

The office site favored by Gorbachev 
is symbolic of how authority has flowed 
away from the center of the regime dur- 
ing Chernenko’s waning leadership, 
which in turn came after the truncated 
rule of Andropov and the final, enfee- 
bled years of Leonid Brezhnev. Other 
branches of the Soviet system have also 
benefited. especially Andrei Gromyko’s 
Foreign Ministry. Gromyko’s increased 
standing in the Politburo under Cher- 





nenko has been widely noted, as has his 





unquestioned command of Soviet foreign 
policy. For that reason, Gromyko is re- 
garded by some foreign diplomats as a 
possible candidate for Chernenko’s job. 
Another factor in Gromyko’s favor, para- 
doxically enough, is his age. At 75, he 
might be chosen, like Chernenko, as a 
“transitional” leader, especially if the re- 
maining old-guard members are still 
chary of appointing Gorbachev, who 
could conceivably hold power for as long 
as 20 years 


t 61, Romanov might be the ideal 

age to please both the old guard 

and younger Politburo members. 

Yet Romanov, the secretary in 
charge of heavy industry and the military, 
has apparently not gained much in politi- 
cal clout or influence lately. Also, his Len- 
ingrad background is a handicap in the 
Moscow-centered world of Kremlin poli- 
tics. Nonetheless he remains a major can- 
didate in the eyes of many analysts, on the 
basis of having avoided appointmentas the 
successor to Defense Minister Ustinov, a 
job that would probably have taken Roma- 
nov out of contention for party leadership. 

Ultimately, no one really knows what 
factors come into play when the succes- 
sion is decided. The process is still an 
enigma, enveloped in nearly 70 years of 
Bolshevik devotion to intrigue and secre- 
cy. As far as experts can tell, a tiny hand- 
ful of powerful Politburo members, per- 
haps as few as five or six, and usually only 
those based in Moscow, normally control 
the process. Says a Kremlinologist at the 
US. State Department: “There are no 
votes taken. They palaver until the con- 
sensus is reached.” In the final hours of 
the decision, the military and the KGB 
may become more influential, as they 
were in helping to swing the balance in fa- 
vor of Andropov. There is no guarantee, 
however, that next time they will have 
anything like the same significance. 

When next time will come is still any- 
body’s guess. But increasingly there seems 
to be an irritation in the Soviet Union at 
the sense of drift that old and enfeebled 
leaders have imposed on the country. Says 
Kremlinologist Donald Zagoria, profes- 
sor of government at Manhattan’s Hunter 
College: “There is a lot of evidence of 
widespread impatience with old leaders. 
The people want to get the country mov- 
ing again.” 

The Politburo members are undoubt- 
edly aware of that. They also surely know 
that the most hallowed of Soviet virtues, 
their image of strong leadership, is also suf- 
fering. As recently as 1981, respect—and 
fear—surrounding the leadership was so 
great that Soviet dissidents only dared tell 


| jokes to foreigners about the ailing Brezh- 


nev out-of-doors, where conversations 
would not fall prey to bugging devices. It is 
a sign of Moscow's current troubled times 
that anti-Chernenko jokes are now widely 
told without any concern about who might 
be listening. —By George Russell. Reportedby 
Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow, with other bureaus 
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TERRORISM 





New Generation of Violence 





A bold network of anti-NATO guerrillas stirs concern in Europe | 


| 


he mindless fanaticism is the same, 

and the revolutionary jargon sounds 
all too familiar. After almost ten years of 
somnolent underground existence, West- 
ern Europe's urban guerrilla movements 
are once more wielding terrorism as a 
weapon for political disruption. The 
downfall of capitalism remains a long- 
term goal, but the immediate targets and 
the strategy have changed: in a brutal per- 
version of Western Europe’s peace move- 
ment, the latest guerrilla campaign of 
bombings and assassinations is aimed 
chiefly at Western European defense in- 
stallations and the 16-nation North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. Equally omi- 
nous is evidence that terrorist bands in 
West Germany, France, Italy, Belgium 
and Portugal are beginning to coordinate 
their deadly operations. 

In the Munich suburb of Gauting last 
week, two members of West Germany's 
Red Army Faction shot and killed Ernst 
Zimmermann, 55, chief executive of MTU, 
a major West German engine manufactur- 
er and well-known defense contractor. Pos- 
ing as messengers, a young Ger- 
man couple gained entrance 
to Zimmermann’s white stucco 
home, forced his wife to lie on 
the floor and took Zimmer- 
mann into another room, where 
they shot him in the head with 
a revolver. Zimmermann died 
twelve hours later. It was the 
second murder by European 
terrorists in eight days. On 
Jan. 25, a shadowy French 
group called Action Directe 
claimed responsiblity for gun- 
ning down General René Au- 
dran, the chief of arms sales for 
the French Ministry of Defense, 
outside his home near Paris. 

Only four days before Zim- 
mermann’s death, the R.A.F, 
an offshoot of the notorious 
Baader-Meinhof gang of the 
1970s, smashed windows of six 
banks and attempted a fire- 
bombing of an electronics com- 
pany warehouse in Bremen. It 
| was the 30th such strike by the R.A.F. 
since early December, when 30 impris- 
oned members of the terrorist group 
began a hunger strike for better prison 
conditions. 

Meanwhile, in the southern Portu- 
guese town of Beja, guerrillas of a group 
known as FP-25 bombed 18 Mercedes- 
Benz cars belonging mostly to West Ger- 
man military personnel at a German air 
force training base. No one was seriously 
injured. Earlier in the week, FP-25 terror- 
ists fired rocket-propelled grenades at six 
NATO ships in Lisbon harbor. The barrage 
fell short of the targets. 
| Returning to Italy from a visit to the 

US. last week, Italian Defense Minister 
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Anti-terrorist barriers 





- | Action Directe and the R.A.F. last month 
| jointly announced a “political-military 
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Giovanni Spadolini charged that “a ter- 
rorist multinational has already been 
formed in France capable of striking 
throughout Europe.” Spadolini lashed out 
against the French government for shel- 
tering terrorists “in the name of an anach- 
ronistic and self-destructive concept of the 
right of asylum.” According to unofficial 
sources in Rome, at least 270 suspected or 
convicted Italian terrorists are being 
granted haven in France. 

The reaction to the Italian charges 
was swift and angry. “It would be good if 
each country occupied itself with its own 
responsibilities,” said French Govern- 
ment Spokeswoman Georgina Dufoix. 
Still, Paris has cause for embarrassment. 
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going into place outside NATO headquarters 
A tightening of cooperation and a common strategy. 





McWhirter/Bonn 


| NATO fuel pipeline in December. France 


| rorism that afflicted West Germany and 


When the government of President Fran- 
gois Mitterrand came to power nearly four 
years ago, it granted amnesty to members 
of the now outlawed Action Directe, an or- 
ganization that has carried out nine 
bombing attacks in the past year in addi- 
tion to the murder of Audran. 

For French police, who have yet to 
make an arrest in the Audran killing, 
there was no question that West Germa- 
ny’s Red Army Faction and Action Directe 
have combined forces into what amounts 
to a single organization. Said a French of- 
ficial: ‘There were occasional instances of 
technical assistance before. The differ- 
ence now is the tightening of cooperation 
on a common strategy, with Western de- 
fense organizations as primary targets. 
That has changed the picture entirely.” 

As a kind of busy subsidiary of the 
Franco-German terrorist axis, Belgium’s 


| Fighting Communist Cells has staged 


eight bomb attacks since last October, in- | 
cluding the multiple blasts that damaged a 


can no longer expect to be spared the ter- 


Italy a decade ago. In a show of bravado, 


front in Western Europe.” The declared 
enemy: NATO. 

Beyond the rhetoric, police 
in Belgium and West Germany 
point out that both guerrilla 
groups used plastic explosives 
from a cache of 800 kilograms 
stolen last year from a quar- 
ry in Belgium. Last week, too, 
French police revealed that 
just before General Audran was 
shot, his eldest daughter re- 
ceived a phone call from a 
woman who asked in a heavy 
German accent whether her 
father was home. The French 
terrorists seem to take pains to 
identify themselves with their 
West German counterparts. Af- 
ter Audran’s assassination, for 
example, Action Directe attrib- 
uted the killing to what it called 
“the Elizabeth von Dick Com- 
mando,” named for a member 
of the Red Army Faction killed 
by West German police seven 
years ago. 

West German officials do | 
not underestimate the new generation of 
terrorists, but they tend to regard them as 
less formidable than their predecessors. 
They put the number of active R.A.F. 
commandos at no more than 25. Despite 
grandiose plans to attack NATO installa- 
tions, so far the terrorists have struck more 
often at unprotected civilian businesses or 
diplomatic sites. Says a West German se- 
curity specialist: “The current campaign 
has a momentum of its own. The risk to in- 
nocent bystanders is far greater than be- 
fore. The new terror is less a protest than a 
sickness. There are twisted minds inevery | 
generation.” —By Frederick Painton. 
Reported by William Dowell/Paris and William 
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ISRAEL 


An Interview with Yitzhak Rabin 





Israeli Defense Minister Yitzhak Ra- 
bin was in Washington last week to discuss 
his country’s military and economic needs 
with President Reagan and top Adminis- 
tration officials. During the visit, Rabin 
won promises of $1.8 billion in U.S. mili- 
tary assistance but failed to change the Ad- 
ministration’s stance that Jerusalem must 
first implement domestic austerity pro- 
grams before increased economic aid can 
be considered. Later in New York he met 
with a group of editors and journalists, and 
next day talked with Time Inc. Editor in 
Chief Henry Grunwald, Chief of Corre- 
spondents Richard L. Duncan and Senior 
Writer William E. Smith. Excerpts from 
the two interviews: 


On Israel's decision to withdraw 
unilaterally from southern Leba- 
non: Our new government decided 
to focus on one issue: reasonable se- 
curity for our [northern] settlement 
population, and to [achieve this] 
without remaining in Lebanon. I be- 
| lieve that among the many surprises, 
and most of them not for the good, 
that came out of the war in Lebanon, 
the most dangerous is that the war 
let the Shi'ites out of the bottle. No 
one predicted that; I couldn't find it 
in any Israeli intelligence report. 
The Shiites, the largest community 
in Lebanon, were oppressed by the 
P.L.O. [Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation]. They didn’t like the struggle 
against the P.L.O., and they received 
us in the beginning as liberators. But 
in the last year and a half, they 
looked at us the way they looked at 
the P.L.O., as a foreign occupation force. 
It’s more than that. In trying to forge an 
identity, they had to have somebody to 
fight, and so they started a struggle against 
Israel. If as a result of the war in Lebanon, 
we replace P.L.O. terrorism in southern 
Lebanon with Shi'ite terrorism, we have 
done the worst [thing] in our struggle 
against terrorism. 

In 20 years of P.L.O. terrorism, no one 
| P.L.O. terrorist [ever] made himself a live 
bomb—took a car or pickup, put halfa ton 
of high explosives in itand drove it with the 
intention of blowing himself up with the 
target. The Shi‘ites did it to the [U.S.] Ma- 
rines in Beirut, to the French paratroopers 
| and to us in Tyre. In my opinion, the 
Shi'ites have the potential for a kind of ter- 
rorism that we have not yet experienced. 





On how the withdrawal will be carried 
| out: We decided to redeploy unilaterally 
in three phases to the international 
| boundary, and maintain a security zone 
that will be manned by local Lebanese 
forces friendly to us, rather than be a daily 
target for every Shi‘ite group, as we are 
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“They want Lebanon, let them enjoy it” 


now. I prefer offensive methods. We'll see 
what the Shi'ites do. If there is a problem, 
we'll bomb them, we'll shell them. If there 
is a need, we'll send an armored column 
in to cope with the area from which they 
have come. In any event, Lebanon will re- 
main a center of terror. Terror cannot be 
finished by one war. It’s total nonsense; it 
was illusion. I told the people [of northern 
Israel] | am not going to promise you that 
no [rockets] will fall on you, any more 
than I can promise anyone in Tel Aviv or 
Jerusalem that no plastic bomb will be 
blown up in a bus or a supermarket. In 
fighting terror, you cannot let it interfere 
with the norma! life of civilians in Israel. 





We are not going to stay on in Leba- 
non because our presence might prevent 
clashes between the various factions. I 
don't want to be the policeman of Leba- 
non. It’s not the business of Israel. Israel 
was not created to serve as a policeman of 
the region. We made it clear we don’t link 
our unilateral decision to anything the 
Syrians do. They want to stay in Lebanon, 
let them stay. Militarily, for Israel, I 
would prefer to see two divisions in Leba- 
non than the whole Syrian army on the 
Golan Heights. I know that whoever sets 
his foot in Lebanon has sunk into the Leb- 
anese [swamp]. They want it, let them en- 
joy it. We want one thing: that they do not 
move closer to our borders. That's all. 


On Israel's economic crisis: It is our most 
serious problem, the one on which the fate 
of the national unity government will be 
tested and judged. We decided to mobilize 
a national consensus, and this means gov- 
ernment, labor and business. First we put 
through a freeze on salaries and prices, a 
holding operation that cost Israel a con- 


siderable amount of foreign currency. | 
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Within three months, we brought the in- 
flation down from 23% a month to 3.7%. 
We gained time, relaxed the atmosphere, 
created confidence. We cut $1.1 billion 
from government operations, and we now 
have the lowest defense budget in eleven 
years. 


On the military situation in the region to- 
day: Israel is in relatively good shape. 
Egypt, in my opinion, is out of the cycle of 
war. Iraq is pinned down [in the gulf war], 
and so there is a relaxation on our eastern 
front. But in Syria the Soviets have greatly 
increased the supply of arms, both quali- 
tatively and quantitatively, as a result of 
the June 1982 encounter [between Syria 
and Israel]. I'm not saying the Soviets 
would not have given the Syrians these 
weapons anyway, but I believe it would 
have taken them an additional five or ten 
years. 


On Israel's priorities: We're tack- 
ling our economic problems and 
making a good beginning. We're 
solving the problem in Lebanon. 
We're warming up our relations 
with Egypt. [Until those goals are 
achieved] it will be almost impossi- 
ble for anyone to bring about a new 
peace initiative. The problem for 
Jordan in deciding whether to join 
the peace process is the Arab world. 
The Reagan initiative lof September 
1982] failed because it did not lead 
King Hussein to join the process. 
Jordan will not do what [Egyptian 
President Anwar] Sadat did—face 
total isolation, boycott, banning and 
a loss of Arab financial aid. Without 
a real realignment within the Arab 
world, and especially until the Sau- 
dis stop being afraid of their own 
shadows, I can’t see a situation in 
which Jordan will risk joining the 
peace process. Peace cannot be imposed. 
We cannot impose it on the Arabs. The 
Arabs cannot impose it on us. And, with 
all due respect, even the superpowers can- 
not impose peace. Peace is something that 
must derive from the will of those who are 
today fighting each other. 
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On the premature release of news about 
the airlift of Ethiopian Jews to Israel: | 
feel very bad about it. I believe the efforts 
Israel makes, with the support of others, | 
to bring over 10,000 Ethiopian Jews to Is- 
rael brought Israel [to a realization] of the 
reason for its existence more than any- 
thing else. There are a quarter of a million 
Ethiopian refugees in Sudan. Who gives a | 
damn about them except Israel? 


On whether the 1982 war in Lebanon 
was a mistake: After I assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of Minister of Defense, I de- | 
cided to focus on what has to be done now, | 
to look to the future rather than raise dif- | 
ferences, and there were differences. I'm 
trying to learn the lessons of the past, but 
not to make speeches about the past. a 
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LEBANON 


Screen Test 


AUS. hostage 's plea 


he 56-second tape was apparently 

filmed by the kidnapers on a home 
videocassette. Then it mysteriously came 
into the hands of Visnews, a British televi- 
sion news agency. And last week the foot- 
age, showing pale but well-groomed U.S. 
Diplomat William Buckley standing in 
front of a bare wall and holding a Beirut 
newspaper, appeared on TV _ screens 
across the U.S. “Today, the 22nd of Janu- 
ary 1985, lam well, and my friends Benja- 
min Weir and Jeremy Levin are also well,” 
said Buckley. “We ask that our Govern- 
ment take action for our release quickly.” 
In response, President Reagan assured re- 
porters that efforts are continuing to free 
these and two other Americans kidnaped 
in Lebanon over the past eleven months. 

State Department officials were far 
from delighted by the showing of the tape. 
According to Spokesman Bernard Kalb, 
publicity could “unnecessarily complicate 
[the hostages’] release and perhaps en- 
danger their safety.” Indeed, the State De- 
partment had seen a similar tape last July, 
this time of all three captives, but had 





Buckley, 56, is a political officer as- 
signed to the U.S. embassy in Beirut. He 
was kidnaped as he left his apartment 
in Muslim-controlled West Beirut last 
March 16 by unidentified gunmen. Levin, 
52, Cable News Network’s Beirut bureau 
chief, was abducted from a busy West Bei- 
rut street about a week earlier. The kid- 
napers struck again last May 8, seizing 
Weir, 60, a Presbyterian minister, as he 
walked with his wife in the Muslim sec- 
tion. His wife was left behind unharmed. 
The two other missing Americans are Pe- 
ter Kilburn, 60, a librarian at the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut who vanished on 
Dec. 3, and Lawrence Jenco, 51,a Roman 
Catholic priest and head of the Catholic 
Relief Services in the Lebanese capital, 
who was captured at gunpoint about four 
weeks ago. 
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Diplomat Buckley on captors’ tape 
“Take action for our release quickly.” 
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Anonymous callers to Western news 
agencies have said that the US. captives 
will be released only when all Americans 
have departed from Lebanon. At least one 
caller has threatened that the five will be 
“tried” and perhaps even executed as 
members of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Says one frustrated US. official: 
“We honestly don’t know for sure whom 
we are dealing with, or where the Ameri- 
cans are, or what we are supposed to do to 
get them.” 

Some Washington officials speculate 
that at least some of the kidnapings were 
the work of Al Dawa (the Call), an Iraqi 
Shi'ite fundamentalist group that is 
thought to have perpetrated the Decem- 
ber 1983 bombings of the U.S. embassy 
and other targets in Kuwait. This would 
explain offers to free at least some of the 
Americans in exchange for the release of 
17 Shi'ite terrorists imprisoned in Kuwait 
for the bombings. But many Western dip- 
lomats in Beirut believe that another 
Shi‘ite organization, called Hizballah 
(Party of God), might also be holding the 
Americans. Callers to Western news 
agencies have claimed responsibility for 
the abductions in the name of Islamic Ji- 
had, which is believed to be a nom de 
guerre used by various shadowy Islamic 
fundamentalist terror groups. a 


Evading Truth 


In Torun, a call for death 





e had amassed 17 volumes of evi- 

dence, 79 exhibits, 17 videocassettes 
and 13 tape recordings. But after 22 days 
of testimony, State Prosecutor Leszek Pie- 
trasinski was no closer to providing the 
answer to the question that troubles many 
Poles about the trial in the Torun court- 
room: Who really ordered Father Jerzy 
Popieluszko’s death? The trial entered its 
final days last week as Pietrasinski gave 
his summation in the trial of the four 
secret-police officers charged in the ab- 
duction and murder of Popieluszko. The 
bespectacled prosecutor unleashed an al- 
most theatrical fury upon the confessed 
leader of the priest's killers, former Secret 
Police Captain Grzegorz Piotrowski. Said 
Pietrasinski: “Piotrowski is a cold and 
ruthless murderer, a rascal who used the 
confidence of his subordinates for a hid- 


| eous crime.” 


Pietrasinski demanded that the ex- 
captain be put to death by hanging. It 
was the first time that any Communist 
state had publicly called for the execu- 
tion of one of its secret policemen for a 
crime committed ostensibly in the line of 
duty. The courtroom was still. Piotrowski 
raised his eyes, his Adam’s apple working 
convulsively. 

The prosecutor recommended that 
each of Piotrowski’s partners, Co-Defen- 
dants Waldemar Chmielewski and Les- 
zek Pekala, receive a sentence of 25 years, 
the maximum term under Polish law. The 
men, he said, were following the orders of 
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A gasping Piotrowski learns that he may die 
“A cold and ruthless murderer.” 


their superior. The prosecutor also recom- 
mended a sentence of 25 years for the 
fourth defendant, ex-Colonel Adam Pie- 
truszka, who took no physical part in the 
crime but is accused of having encouraged 
Piotrowski in its commission. The prose- 
cutor’s recommendations are expected to 
be approved by Presiding Judge Artur 
Kujawa and his four co-jurists this week. 

Pietrasinski also made a scathing in- 
dictment of Popieluszko and the Roman 
Catholic Church. Said he: “Father Popie- 
luszko was filled with hatred for socialist 
Poland. ... They [the defendants] were 
extremists just as he [Popieluszko] was an 
extremist. Thus two extremist attitudes 
met.” Pietrasinski added with subtle cyni- 
cism that the aim of the four secret police- 
men was to discredit Poland’s Communist 
regime. Said he: “They used military uni- 
forms and the financial reserves of the In- 
terior Ministry as if to confirm that terror 
is being used in Poland. It is known that 
the kidnaping caused a great resonance. 
The defendants’ act carries all the traits of 
a political provocation.” 

The comparison between the four de- 
fendants and the activist priest incensed 
auxiliary prosecutors who represent Po- 
pieluszko’s family and his driver, Walde- 
mar Chrostowski. In his concluding re- | 
marks the following day, Edward Wende, 
the slain priest’s longtime attorney, who 
is representing Popieluszko’s brother and 
the driver, struck back. “I did not think,” 
he said, “that I would be forced to take 
the stand in the role of defender of the 
victim. Such a statement by the public 
prosecutor, which would equate the vic- | 
tim with the hangman without any rea- 
son for it, is probably unknown in any 
court records.” 

Wende’s colleague, Lawyer Jan Ols- 
zewski, was equally dismayed at the pros- 
ecution’s failure to find the real instigator 


| of the crime. In a veiled reference to the 


Soviet Union, Olszewski declared, “This 
corpse, this blood, was supposed to release 
a spiral of mutual terror. Who could have 
had an interest in it? Every child who 
studies history knows in whose interest 
Poland’s weakness is.” i 
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Hertz Express Service: There’ still no faster way out of an airport. 
If you’re a #1 Club Member, you can go straight from your plane to 
your car without stopping at the rental counter in the terminal. Simply 
ask for Hertz Express Service when making your reservation. 
At over 40 major U.S. airports, a Hertz Courtesy 
Bus takes you directly to the separate Hertz Express 
Service rental facility where your rental agreement Herez 
(including rate information)and a preassigned car are 
waiting for you. All you do is sign and go. 
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| NEW ZEALAND 
Nuclear Snub Down Under 


Since he came to power last July, 
New Zealand's Prime Minister David 
Lange has resisted U.S. pressure to 
modify an election promise to close 
New Zealand’s ports to all nuclear- 
armed or nuclear-powered ships. Such 
a stand would effectively ban all U.S 
warships from New Zealand ports, 
since Washington declines to indicate 
which of its ships carry nuclear weap- 
ons. The matter came to a head last 
week when Lange refused a routine 
US. request to allow an American na- 
val vessel to call on New Zealand dur- 
ing naval exercises in March. The Prime Minister thus set the 
stage for a prolonged and potentially bitter battle with Washing- 
ton over the future of the 1951 ANZUS (Australia, New Zealand 
and the U.S.) security pact. 

Lange’s snub of the U.S. came after he received a letter from 
Australian Prime Minister Bob Hawke, in which Hawke im- 
plied that New Zealand’s antinuclear stand could harm the alli- 
ance. Responded Lange: “The policy is not anti-American. It is 
not antialliance. It is antinuclear.’ Washington's concern is that 
New Zealand’s position might send a divisive message to other 
US. allies. 


«Saat 


A firm no-nuke stand 


A Minister’s Misstep 


It appears to have been no more than a foolish miscalcula- 
tion. But when Austrian Defense Minister Friedhelm Frischen- 
schlager, 41, took it upon himself two weeks ago personally to 
welcome home Nazi war criminal and ex-SS Major Walter 
Reder from a 40-year imprisonment in Italy, most of Austria re- 
acted with disbelief. Last week Frischenschlager wrote to Austri- 
an Chancellor Fred Sinowatz that “I feel that I have to admit this 
mistake.” He had merely, he insisted, been trying to ensure the 
secrecy of Reder’s arrival. Unappeased, 2,000 demonstrators as- 
sembled in front of a symbolic site, the former Gestapo head- 
quarters in Vienna, to demand Frischenschlager's resignation. 

Members of Chancellor Sinowatz’s Cabinet were said to be 
furious that a fellow minister had greeted the man who was re- 
sponsible for the massacre of 600 civilians in the Italian village of 
Marzabotto in 1944. News of the encounter could hardly have 
come ata worse time: Jewish leaders from 26 countries were in Vi- 
enna for a three-day meeting of the governing board of the World 
Jewish Congress. Sinowatz felt obliged to telephone the irate dele- 
gates with his assurance that he was “unspeakably sorry.” 


AFrench Disconnection 


An atmosphere of suspicion filled government offices in New 
Delhi last week in the aftermath of the espionage scandal that 
rocked the country two weeks ago. Intelligence agents, though 
tight-lipped about the case, reportedly believe that what began as 
an industrial-information-gathering operation was diverted into 
espionage at the urging of the French deputy military attaché, 
Colonel Alain Bolley, who was recalled by France at New Delhi's 
request when the scandal broke. At week’s end the Indian gov- 
ernment announced that the French Ambassador to India, Serge 
Boidevaix, was also being recalled to Paris. 

The eleven suspects in the case, who have been charged un- 
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der the Official Secrets Act, were brought to court early in the 
week. They were accused of pirating highly secret documents on 
virtually all aspects of India’s defense, foreign and domestic poli- 
cies. Among them was the suspected kingpin of the operation, 
Businessman Coomar Narain, and T.N. Kher, the personal assis- 
tant of a top aide to Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi. Indian offi- 
cials also announced the arrests of four more alleged members of 
the spy ring, including two more businessmen, a former Finance 
Ministry official and a senior customs official. 


SOUTH KOREA 
An Uneasy Homecoming 


Shortly before noon on Friday, Kim Dae Jung, South Korea’s 
best-known political dissident, is scheduled to step off Northwest 
Airlines Flight 191 at Seoul’s Kimpo International Airport. After 
two years of exile in the U.S., Kim will be flying home with a pha- 
lanx of newspeople and more than 50 American and Korean sup- 
porters. Said one Japanese newsman: “It’s all because of the 
smell of blood.” 

Few people, however, expect Kim’s return to be as violent 
as that of Philippine Opposition Leader Benigno (“Ninoy”) 
Aquino Jr., who was assassinated as he stepped down from his 
plane in Manila in 1983 after three years of exile in the US. 
More likely, Kim will be put under house arrest, or possibly 
be made to serve the 17% years re- 
maining on his 20-year sentence for My 
sedition. Kim’s arrival is shrewdly 7 
scheduled to occur four days before 
parliamentary elections that will, for 
the first time, include a vocal opposi- 
tion party. Last week Kim rejected a 
proposal from the Seoul government 
promising not to arrest him if his trip 
is postponed until May, well after the 
elections. Said Kim: “How could I ac- 
cept that kind of deal when the world 
knows I’m headed home?” 


.* 





Much Ado About an Old Drone 


As the Soviet missile sped toward West Germany, “the Rus- 
sians acted immediately. Moscow was warned and, within sec- 
onds, on a military hot line to the Pentagon, the Americans were 
told.” Then two Soviet MiG-25 fighters intercepted and shot 
down the runaway missile. That racy scenario was the explana- 
tion given last week by the Daily Express, a London tabloid, of 
what really happened last December when a Soviet missile went 
astray and crashed into Finland’s Lake Inari. Officials in all the 
countries concerned denied the Express story, which, the news- 
paper said, was based on top Soviet aviation sources. The un- 
armed missile, officials pointed out, was only an old short-range 
SS-N-3 being used as a target drone. 

Thus there was widespread astonishment on Thursday when 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger, testifying before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, appeared to give cre- 
dence to the Express report. 
Twice he told how the Soviets 
“shot down one of their errant 
missiles” on its way toward Fin- 
land and Norway. A Pentagon 
spokesman hastily announced 

» that the Secretary had not 
Aa meant what he said. In short, 
Lake Inari’s mystery missile Weinberger was wrong. 
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Breaking 
With Moscow 


By Arkady Shevchenko 


The moment the two Soviet 
officials arrived at their offices 
at the United Nations Secretari- 
at building in New York City, 
they knew something was very, 
very wrong. The inner office was 
closed off. The lock on the door 
had been changed, and a print- 
ed notice said that the office had 
been sealed by U.N. security 
forces. The date was Friday, 
April 6, 1978. 

The distraught Soviets sum- 
moned building guards and de- 
manded an explanation. What 
had happened to their country- 
man and boss, Arkady Shev- 
chenko? He was a ranking Sovi- 
et diplomat, a former top 
adviser to Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko and, for the past 
five years Under Secretary- 
General of the U.N., one of Kurt Waldheim’s senior deputies. The 
two Soviets were told that the office had in fact been sealed at 
Shevchenko’s own request the night before. More alarmed than 
ever, Shevchenko’s assistants hurried to their real headquarters, 
the Soviet mission on East 67th Street in Manhattan. 

Five days later the world learned what the Soviets had imme- 
diately suspected. SOVIET CITIZEN, WALDHEIM AIDE, DEFECTS 
AT U.N., read the headline over the front-page story in the New 
York Times. Shevchenko was his country’s highest-ranking dip- 
lomatic defector since World War II. At 47 he was already a 22- 
year veteran of the Soviet foreign service, and he had risen quickly 
in its ranks. Far more important than his highly visible assign- 
ment in New York was the one that occupied him from late 1970 
until early 1973 when, as an adviser to Gromyko, he was able to 
observe at first hand the inner workings of the Politburo, the 
U.S.S.R.'s ruling body. 

Says a former American intelligence officer: “Shevchenko 
was a very big catch indeed. He had been in a lot of key places 
deep inside the Soviet apparatus at key times—places where we 
rarely get any kind of glimpse at all. He had a lot to tell us.” Now, 
seven years later, he is telling the world. His memoir, Breaking 
with Moscow, is to be published this month (Knopf; 378 pages; 
$18.95). A resident of Washington, Shevchenko lives comfortably 
off lecture fees ($6,000 to $12,000 a speech). His American wife 
Elaine, whom he married in late 1978, helped him write his book. 

The most sensational revelation in Shevchenko’s memoir is 
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that he had been working as an 
agent-in-place for the CIA for 
24% years before his defection. 
But the book is far more than a 
true-life spy story. It is rich in 
insights into the life of the Soviet 
elite, the personal rivalries and 
bureaucratic infighting, the sy- 
cophancy and nepotism, and the 
workings of Kremlin policy- 
making. Examples: 

> En route to the U.S. in 
1960 as part of the entourage 
accompanying Nikita Khru- 
shchev, Shevchenko hears the 
bumptious Premier mutter 
threats against the life of then 
U.N. Secretary-General, Dag 
Hammarskjold, who died mys- 
teriously in a plane crash in the 
Congo a year later. 

» Chatting with a col- 
league, he learns of a heated Politburo debate over launching a 
nuclear strike against China. 

> He describes Moscow's campaign to conclude a treaty liq- 
uidating all chemical and biological weapons as a propaganda 
sham and notes, “There is no question that the U.S.S.R. is much 
better prepared than the U.S. for this type of warfare.” 

» Friends with KGB and Central Committee sources tell him 
of a growing move to get rid of Egypt’s President Anwar Sadat, 
“one way or another.” 

On the following pages, TIME presents the first of two excerpts 
from Breaking with Moscow, carrying Shevchenko from his early 
days as a diplomat through his participation on the edges of the 
summit meeting between Brezhnev and Richard Nixon in 1972. 

Despite Shevchenko’s distaste for the system he left behind, 
he maintains a high degree of respect for his erstwhile mentor, 
Gromyko, the book's dominant figure. 

During the deep chill between Moscow and Washington over 
the past several years, many American specialists on Soviet af- 
fairs speculated that Gromyko had become the No. 1 hard-liner 
in the Kremlin and, as such, the principal obstacle to an improve- 
ment in relations. Nonsense, says Shevchenko. He is convinced 
that Gromyko is committed to the restoration of détente—a policy 
that Shevchenko, too, favors. Thus, paradoxically, Shevchenko's 
book is not just a denunciation of the Soviet leadership. It is also 
a grudging defense of one of that leadership's most powerful and 
conspicuous members. 
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gw “YOU KNOW, THE POLES HATE US” 


From 1949 until 1954, I was a student in the dingy gray 
four-story building, half hidden by the ramparts of Krymsky 
Bridge, that housed the Moscow State Institute of International 
Relations (MGIMO). Many of its graduates are now approaching 
top official status. This is particularly true of the Foreign Minis- 
try, where two current deputy ministers, numerous ambassa- 
dors and chiefs of many key departments are alumni. 

After graduation, I went on to do graduate work in disar- 
mament. My study of this issue led to my first meeting with An- 
drei Gromyko, then First Deputy Foreign Minister. Gromyko's 
son and my fellow student, Anatoly, proposed in 1955 that we 
write a joint article on the role of parliaments in the struggle for 
peace and disarmament. Anatoly suggested we show the article 
to his father. He received us 
cordially at his apartment, a 
spacious set of rooms in one of 
the central Moscow buildings 
reserved for high government 
and party officials. His intent 
brown eyes, his whole ap- 
pearance, reflected authority 
and self-confidence. After 
reading our manuscript at- 
tentively, Gromyko gave it 
his approval, making a few 
brief comments, sensible and 
to the point. 

In the conversation that 
followed, Gromyko im- 
pressed me with the warmth 
of his remarks about the war- 
time Soviet-American_ alli- 
ance against Hitler's Germa- 
ny. His favorite foreign films 
are those made in the US. 
during the war and postwar 
years when he lived in Wash- 
ington and New York as a 
young diplomat. He remem- 
bers the actors’ names and 
gives running commentaries 
on their performances and 
backgrounds. It is almost as 
though the Soviet-American 
alliance was the high point of 
his life, the idyl he seeks to re- 
capture through his dealings with Americans. When Gromyko 
critiqued our article, the iciest days of the cold war were behind 
us, but his observations on the necessity and the possibility of 
restoring good if not truly friendly relations with the U.S. went 
well beyond the official Soviet stand. 

I was nearly finished with my dissertation when I was sum- 
moned to see Semyon Tsarapkin, head of the Foreign Ministry 
department in charge of United Nations and disarmament af- 
fairs. I found him posing like a czar behind his desk, strutting 
amid the disorder of an office piled with heaps of papers and 
books, ornamented by a battery of telephones, and infused with 
an oppressive sense of his abrasive personality. 

“We're starting a new policy that will mean serious negoti- 
ating on disarmament,” he began. “It’s one thing to study such 
matters, but it’s something else to be involved in the real work. 
Why don’t you come on for a time and find out for yourself how 
you like it?” I joined the ministry in October 1956. 

Almost immediately, nearly everyone’s attention was fo- 
cused on Poland and Hungary. In October, Wladyslaw Gomul- 
ka had been elected First Secretary of the Polish party's Central 
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Committee in defiance of the Soviets. Khrushchev and other 
leaders felt constrained to accept Gomulka because they were 
loath to suppress the Poles by force. “You know,” a friend in the 
Foreign Ministry told me, “the Poles hate us; they would fight at 
the drop of a hat.” I knew it was true. Still, there was no danger 
that Poland could break away from us. 

More shocking to me were events in Hungary. In the explo- 
sion following the “Polish October,” I thought that Imre Nagy 
had gone too far in declaring Hungary's withdrawal from the 
Warsaw Pact and his attempt at disrupting that nation’s social- 
ist system. Still, I was shaken by the brutality of the reprisals. It 
was in this context that I first heard of Yuri Andropov, our Am- 
bassador to Hungary. A classmate at our embassy in Budapest 
described how Andropov handled the erupting crisis: “He was 
so calm, even while the bullets were flying—when everyone else 
at the embassy felt as if we were in a besieged fortress,” 

My friend also told me 
that before and during the 
critical days of the uprising 
Moscow’s instructions were 
sometimes confusing and oc- 
casionally betrayed a lack of 
understanding of what was 
really going on. Andropov’s 
advice to Moscow, however, 
was extensive and served as a 
basis for swift decisions, in- 
cluding the decision to crush 
the rebellion with tanks. 


@ FOILINGA 
PALACE COUP 


As I began work in the 
United Nations and disarma- 
ment section, I discovered 
how lucky I was. The “Ger- 
manists,” the “disarmament 
boys,” the “Americanists,” the 
“Europeans” (chiefly con- 
cerned with Soviet-French re- 
lations) and a small group of 
others belonged toa privileged 
caste. We were envied by the 
“provincials,” who frequently 
spent their entire careers in 
Africa and Asia. Not only was 
this an unattractive fate be- 
cause of the unpleasant climates, low salaries and lack of consum- 
er goods, but diplomats assigned to these areas seldom advanced 
to senior positions. 

The privileged ones, on the other hand, were almost con- 
stantly in close proximity to the leadership. Gromyko knew 
many of them personally, remembered their names, and fos- 
tered the careers of the most able. This group formed the back- 
bone of the younger generation in the ministry. 

In 1957, my job, as a third secretary, was to monitor the dis- 
armament negotiations then taking place in London under the 
auspices of the U.N. I was convinced that the Soviet Union was 
more interested in disarmament than the U.S. was. So was the 
First Secretary of the party, Nikita Khrushchev. The head of 
our department, Tsarapkin, told me that Khrushchev was very 
bitter that at the London negotiations, there had been sudden 
changes in the American position, and the U.S. had withdrawn 
what our side considered a significant concession. 

At that time, Khrushchev was facing opposition at home. 
The Stalinists who survived the purges of the 30s were the ster- 
nest guardians of Communist doctrine, and they often grum- 
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bled about Khrushchev. One of them was Tsarapkin’s deputy 
and my superior, Kirill Novikov. Along with Tsarapkin, Novi- 
kov had sat behind Stalin during the Potsdam Conference in 
1945. He would reveal himself in the way he reminisced: “In 
Stalin’s time we had real order. There were none of these rhe- 
torical flourishes and vacillations.” Moscow was rife with gos- 
sip about intrigues. A clique in the Presidium [Khrushchev’s 
name for the Politburo], labeled the “anti-party group” and in- 
cluding Foreign Minister Dmitri Shepilov, nearly engineered a 
palace coup against Khrushchev. But he convened the Central 
Committee, stronghold of his support, and stripped his rivals of 
their positions. Around this time Andrei Gromyko became 
Foreign Minister. 

Not long afterward, I joined the party for very practical rea- 
sons: without the right political credentials I would not get par- 
ty and KGB approval for promotions or assignments abroad. I 
cannot count the hours I spent in party organization meetings 
in the ministry, listening to or 
delivering dull reports on 
doctrinal matters or on the 
foibles and failings of other 
“comrades.” As a rule, the 
pettier the subject, the longer 
the discussion of it. 

The most unpleasant as- 
pect of party responsibility, 
and the party chore I found 
most demeaning, was the 
task of snooping into and su- 
pervising the personal lives 
of others. Communists are 
expected to set shining exam- 
ples of behavior. When, in- 
stead, they engage in amor- 
alka (misconduct)—the most 
common forms being heavy 
drinking, philandering and, 
among diplomats, smuggling 
Western consumer goods— 
their peers are supposed to re- 
call them to righteousness. 
The party had a series of 
weapons for these situations, 
ranging from a slap on the 
wrist, vygovor (a reprimand), 
to expulsion. But the party 
prefers to redeem rather than punish. The higher a transgres- 
sor’s rank, moreover, the greater the tendency to cover up 
his misdeeds. 

In early February 1958, Novikov took me toa meeting with 
Gromyko. It was the first time I had seen him since joining the 
ministry. Gromyko opened the discussion with a propaganda 
tirade. He said that Khrushchev considered it necessary to de- 
velop a campaign to stop nuclear weapons testing: “He has de- 
cided that we must set an example and unilaterally discontinue 
the testing of nuclear weapons.” 

I asked Gromyko how we could explain our position when 
we had recently declared that the Soviet Union could not take 
such a step, as it would place us at a disadvantage vis-a-vis the 
USS. Rather testily, he replied that he was encouraged to see 
that I had paid attention to our former position. Frowning, he 
added, “No explanation of the change is necessary. The crux of 
the matter is that our decision will have tremendous political 
effect. That’s our main objective.” 

In 1959, Khrushchev visited the U.S. and appeared before 
the U.N. General Assembly with a proposal for general and 
complete disarmament. He achieved his predicted propaganda 
success. Western leaders recognized it as a ploy, but no one 
spoke out openly against it. 
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Khrushchev’'s next venture was to bring him trouble on the 
domestic front. Claiming that “the clouds of war have begun to 
disperse,” as a result of his “historic” visit to the U.S., he initiat- 
ed a cutback of 1.2 million personnel in the armed forces, and 
he justified the decision by saying that modern defense capabil- 
ities were determined by nuclear firepower and the quality of 
delivery systems: “Military aviation and the navy have lost 
their former significance.” The military leaders and the arma- 
ments industries could not let this pass unchallenged. 

The decline in morale in the armed forces reached alarm- 
ing proportions. In 1960, a navy captain described to us how of- 
ficers had wept as they watched nearly completed cruisers and 
destroyers at the docks in Leningrad being cut up for scrap on 
Khrushchev’s orders. 

More significant than the navy’s chagrin, however, was the 
alarm felt by the Central Committee ideologists. By reducing 
the conventional forces, especially the navy, Khrushchev was 
undercutting the most effi- 
cient means of aiding pro- 
Moscow liberation move- 
ments and the Soviet Union’s 
allies in the Third World. In 
the long run, these moves cost 
him dearly. 


@ SETTING A TRAP 
FOR EISENHOWER 


In concentrating on his 
Western initiatives, Khru- 
shchev made yet another 
mistake: turning his back on 
China. Friends in the Central 
Committee told me that 
when he met with Mao Tse- 
tung in Peking in 1959, the 
Chinese accused him of sacri- 
ficing revolutionary struggle 
for détente with “imperial- 
ists.” This threatened to un- 
dermine Kremlin claims of 
leadership in revolutionary 
movements. The Soviets had 
to compete with the Chinese 
in leading the world revolu- 
tion, and the result was a resuscitated militancy in Soviet 
foreign policy. 

One manifestation of this reversal was the U-2 incident of 
1960. American reconnaissance aircraft had been making over- 
flights of Soviet territory for some years, and the Soviet leader- 
ship was well aware of them. Gromyko advised Khrushchev 
not to shoot down the planes so as to avoid excessive deteriora- 
tion in Soviet-American relations. In Gromyko’s judgment, a 
strong protest and warning could forestall further overflights. 
Khrushchev dismissed Gromyko’s counsel, and when Soviet 
antiaircraft defenses shot down a U-2 and captured the pilot, 
Francis Gary Powers, Khrushchev decided to set a trap to dis- 
grace Dwight Eisenhower publicly. Powers was alive in Soviet 
hands, but Khrushchev, concealing this, tricked Eisenhower, 
luring him into denials concerning the overflights. 

Khrushchev’s scheme was nearly revealed prematurely. In 
conversation with an ambassador from one of the socialist 
countries, Deputy Foreign Minister Yakov Malik could not re- 
sist the temptation to show off. He told the envoy that the U-2 
pilot was alive and would testify publicly. Fortunately for 
Khrushchev’s hoax, the ambassador was security conscious 
and immediately informed the Central Committee of this chat. 

Furious, Khrushchev decided to expel Malik from the party 
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and dismiss him from his post. During an audience with the 
Premier, Malik apparently fell to his knees and wept as he 
begged forgiveness. By this time Khrushchev’s U-2 scheme had 
come to fruition, and he contented himself with a humiliating 
punishment for Malik: ordering him to make a public confes- 
sion at a party meeting of the entire Foreign Ministry. 

The ministry’s conference hall, with its marble columns 
and rostrum, was overflowing. Mounting the rostrum, obvious- 
ly pained and embarrassed, Malik bleated, “Comrades, I have 
never before revealed state secrets.” Everyone howled with 
laughter. In another time he would have ended up in prison or 
worse; now he received only a strogach (severe reprimand). 


@ AT SEA WITH A HARDY LEADER 


In 1960 I sailed aboard the small Soviet passenger liner Bal- 
tika from Kaliningrad to 
New York with Khrushchev 
and the leaders of several oth- 
er socialist countries. At age 
29, an anonymous foot soldier 
of Soviet diplomacy, I had the 
extraordinary opportunity of 
being assigned to work with 
the head of our party and the 
Premier of our country on 
what was to be a major pre- 
sentation on decolonization 
and disarmament to the U.N. 
General Assembly. 

A savage gale broke out, 
and the little, 7,500-ton ship 
tossed as the Atlantic heaved. 
The majority of the passen- 
gers and a good half of the 
ship’s crew were seasick. 
Khrushchev, however, re- 
mained hardy and undaunt- 
ed. He continued to go to the 
restaurant in high spirits, de- 
riding those who, in his 
words, had shown themselves 
to be weaklings. 

I lay in my berth almost 
the entire day, getting up only 
to run to the bathroom. But Nikolai Molyakov, deputy chief of 
the Department of International Organizations, taunted me. 
The best medicine for seasickness was to toss down “200 
grams” of vodka, he said, urging me to accompany him to the 
bar. His suggestion made me feel even sicker, but I thought 
perhaps it would be more pleasant to die in the bar than on 
my bunk. 

A number of Khrushchev’s intimates were there, all tipsy, 
telling bawdy stories and evaluating the charms of the steward- 
esses, waitresses and secretaries on the staff of the delegation. 
Those of us from the Foreign Ministry were usually careful be- 
cause Gromyko did not like us drinking and talking too much. 
But we knew that he, unlike Khrushchev, would never appear 
in the bar, considering it beneath his dignity. 

Although Khrushchev valued Gromyko’s diplomatic expe- 
rience, he could not resist teasing him, often calling him an arid 
bureaucrat. “Look at that,” Khrushchev would say, nodding to- 
ward Gromyko and smiling. “How young Andrei Andreyevich 
looks.” (He really did look very young for his years.) “He 
doesn’t have a single gray hair. It’s obvious he just sits in a cozy 
little place and drinks tea.” These jests were not at all pleasing 
to Gromyko, but he always managed to force a smile. 

Khrushchev said on another occasion, “Andrei Andreye- 
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vich is an excellent diplomat and tactician; he knows negotia- 
tions from A to Z. But as an ideologist and theoretician he’s 
rather poor. He has little taste for theorizing. But we’re working 
on him. We'll make something of him yet.” 

One evening Khrushchev, who as usual had been drinking 
heavily, decided to have some fun with Nikolai Podgorny, who 
at the time held Khrushchev’s old job as party boss of the 
Ukraine and later became a member of the Politburo. Khru- 
shchev turned to Podgorny. “Why don't you dance a gopak for 
us? I miss Ukrainian dances and songs.” 

The gopak is a strenuous national dance, performed in a 
squatting position, with the men rapidly kicking one leg out and 
then the other, all the time moving around a large circle. Pod- 
gorny looked at Khrushchev in amazement. He was in his 60s. 
Khrushchev egged him on. Podgorny realized his leader was 
not joking. With obvious reluctance, he stood up and awkward- 
ly bobbed up and down a few times. Khrushchev clapped loudly 
and praised Podgorny. “Well 
done!” he said. “You are in 
the right place there in Kiev.” 

Emboldened by the gre- 
garious informality aboard 
ship, I decided to risk voicing 
my concerns about our latest 
approach to disarmament. 
The promise of “serious nego- 
tiations” on arms reductions 
had drawn me to the Foreign 
Ministry, but now there was 
a shift away from realistic 
talks toward the propaganda 
program of general and com- 
plete disarmament. Cautious- 
ly, I suggested to Khrushchev 
that propaganda could not re- 
place the real talks needed to 
make progress in stopping 
the arms race. 

I was somewhat surprised 
that he heard me out. Then 
he said that there could be 
two levels of work in the field: 
his campaign for general and 
complete disarmament as a 
propaganda effort with a 
foundation of real negotia- 
tions on concrete, if limited steps. “Every vegetable has its sea- 
son,” he said. “Never forget the appeal that the idea of disarma- 
ment has in the outside world. All you have to do is say, ‘I’m in 
favor of it,’ and that pays big dividends.” 

Admitting with a grin that he expected neither the West 
nor the Soviet Union to disarm completely, he added, “A seduc- 
tive slogan is the most powerful political instrument. The 
Americans don’t understand that. They only hurt themselves in 
struggling against the idea of general and complete disarma- 
ment. What they are doing is as futile as Don Quixote’s fighting 
the windmills.” Propaganda and true negotiations, he said, 
should be not contradictory but complementary. 

After we sailed south to avoid the storm, Khrushchev began 
to spend more time on deck. Once I saw him standing alone, 
leaning on the ship’s railing and looking through his binoculars 
at the bright ocean. Just as I approached him his arm slipped 
and he lost his balance. I held him up. He turned to me and said 
with a gay sparkle in his eyes, “If I were to fall overboard that 
wouldn’t be a calamity. Right now we aren’t too far from Cuba, 
and they'd probably receive me there better than the Ameri- 
cans will in New York. 

“T hope,” he mused more seriously, “that Cuba will become 
a beacon of socialism in Latin America. Castro offers that hope, 
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and the Americans are help- 
ing us.” He said that instead 
of establishing normal rela- 
tions with Cuba, the U.S. was 
doing all it could to drive Cas- 
tro to the wall by organizing a 
campaign against him, stir- 
ring up the Latin American 
countries and imposing an 
economic blockade on Cuba. 
“That's stupid.” he ex- 
claimed, “and it’s a result of 
the howls of zealous anti- 
Communists in the U.S. who 
see red everywhere, though 
possibly something is only 
rose-colored or even white.” 

Then, having smacked 
his lips with gusto as if antici- 
pating a tasty meal, he pre- 
dicted, “Castro will have to 
gravitate to us like an iron fil- 
ing to a magnet.” 

While Cuba was a subject 
that gave him pleasure, the 
Congo was an annoyance to 
him. Throughout the voyage 
he was obsessed with the 
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PUNCTUATING A POINT AT THE U.N., 1960 








Nixon and John Kennedy “a 
pair of boots,” explaining: 
“You can’t say which is bet- 
ter, the left or the right.” In 
private he had a different at- 
titude. At a luncheon before 
his departure, he became an- 
gry at the mention of Nixon’s 
name: “He's a typical product 
of McCarthyism, a puppet of 
the most reactionary circles 
in the U.S. We'll never be 
able to find a common lan- 
guage with him.” He said that 
“we can influence the Ameri- 
can presidential election.” He 
related how he saw through 
the Americans when the 
Eisenhower Administration 
asked us to release U-2 Pilot 
Powers. “We would never 
give Nixon such a present!” 
he exclaimed. 

Khrushchev and Kenne- 
dy met in Vienna in June 
1961. Leonid Zamyatin, dep- 
uty chief of the Department 
of the U.S. in the Foreign 
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keeping troops there and the 

activities of Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. “I spit on 
the U.N.,” he raged. “It’s not our organization. That good-for- 
nothing Ham [the Russian word for boor applied as a nickname 
to the U.N. chief] is sticking his nose in important affairs which 
are none of his business. He has seized authority that doesn't be- 
long to him. He must pay for that. We have to get rid of him by 
any means. We'll really make it hot for him,” he growled. 

Khrushchev’s personal threat against Hammarskjold re- 
turned to my memory in September 1961, when the Secretary- 
General died in a mysterious plane crash in the Congo. Friends 
working on African affairs once told me they had seen a top- 
secret KGB report indicating that the aircraft had been shot 
down by pro-Soviet Congolese forces penetrated and guided by 
operatives from the U.S.S.R. 

After our arrival in New York, during a session at the U.N., 
Spain’s Foreign Minister Fernando Castiella took the floor to 
respond to an attack by Khrushchev on General Franco. Khru- 
shchev blew up. He began to shout insults at the Spaniard, 
punctuating them by pounding his fists on the desk and then, 
having removed his shoe, banging it resoundingly on the desk 
too. Then he leaped from his chair and brandished his fists at 
the frail, undersized Castiella, who assumed a comical defen- 
sive pose. Security guards rushed up and separated them. We 
were stunned at Khrushchev’s behavior. At the mission after- 
ward, everyone was embarrassed and upset. Gromyko, noted 
for his strict, impeccable behavior, was white-lipped with agita- 
tion. But Khrushchev acted as if nothing at all had happened. 
He was laughing loudly and joking. It had been necessary, he 
said, to “inject a little life into the stuffy atmosphere of 
the U.N.” 


@ KENNEDY AND THE MISSILE CRISIS 


When Khrushchev left New York in mid-October 1960, the 
U.S. was nearing its presidential election. Publicly, Khrushchev 
claimed to be indifferent to the outcome. He had called Richard 


compensate for a lack of tal- 
ent and enabled him to promote himself. He later became di- 
rector-general of TASS and eventually chief of the Central Com- 
mittee’s International Information Department. With Georgi 
Arbatov and Vadim Zagladin, he was part of a troika of the 
most familiar Soviet faces appearing in the West when the 
Kremlin needed to influence public opinion, 

Zamyatin told me that the Vienna meeting had amounted 
to no more than the two heads of state taking each other's mea- 
sure. The Premier, Zamyatin said, had concluded that Kenne- 
dy was a mere “boy,” who would be vulnerable to pressure. “At 
present,” he continued, “Nikita Sergeyevich is thinking about 
what we can do in our interest and at the same time subject 
Kennedy to a test of strength.” 

Khrushchev figured that Kennedy would accept almost 
anything to avoid nuclear war. The lack of confidence the Pres- 
ident displayed during both the Bay of Pigs invasion in April 
1961 and the Berlin Wall crisis four months later further con- 
firmed this view. At the end of 1961 I attended a meeting in the 
office of Khrushchev's personal assistants. Someone remarked 
that Khrushchev, to put it mildly, didn’t think very highly of 
Kennedy. At that moment, the Premier entered the room and 
immediately began to lecture us about Kennedy's “wishy- 
washy” behavior, saying: “I know for certain that Kennedy 
doesn’t have a strong backbone, nor, generally speaking, does 
he have the courage to stand up toa serious challenge.” 

By installing several dozen medium-range missiles in Cuba, 
Khrushchev aimed to create a nuclear “fist” close to the U.S. 
The Soviet Union could get a “cheap” nuclear deterrent that 
would threaten New York, Washington and other vital centers 
along the East Coast, accomplishing much with very little. 

In the West, there has been a view that Khrushchev under- 
took the Cuban operation at the instigation of the military. This 
is incorrect. Khrushchev imposed an arbitrary decision on the 
political and military leaders. They were not interested in 
“quick fixes” and surrogate nuclear missile capability. They 
wanted solid, long-range programs to achieve parity with the 
U.S. in both quantity and quality of strategic nuclear weaponry 
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and later to pursue superiority. That would take time and would 
involve astronomical expense, but there was no risk. But such 
expenditures would inevitably undermine Khrushchev’s plans 
to aid the consumer. Khrushchev had unrealistically commit- 
ted himself with widely touted promises “to catch up with and 
surpass America” by 1970 in overall production. He wanted 
guns and butter, or a modest amount of butter anyway. 

Once the Cuban missile crisis developed, in October 1962, 
Khrushchev had only two options: nuclear war, for which the 
US. was much better prepared; or a war limited to the area, also 
advantageous to the U.S. Given the American geographical po- 
sition and strength in the area, the Soviets would find it costly to 
penetrate the blockade imposed by Kennedy or defend their 
ships. Vladimir Buzykin, head of the Latin American Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Ministry, told me that there was no contin- 
gency plan in the event the Cuban operation failed. By estab- 
lishing the quarantine, Kennedy had presented Khrushchev 
with a fait accompli instead of the other way around. 

As a result of the missile crisis, military arguments pre- 
vailed: the Soviet Union opted for numbers and quality of stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons. In ensuing years, whenever opposition 
to the idea was voiced, someone would be sure to say, “Remem- 
ber Cuba?” I recall a usually calm Deputy Foreign Minister Va- 
sily Kuznetsov declaring emotionally that in the future we 
would “never tolerate such humiliation as we suffered in the 
missile crisis.” Khrushchev had to forget butter. 


@ SUDDEN CHANGES AT THE TOP 


In the summer of 1963 I joined the Soviet mission to the 
U.N. Ambassador Nikolai Fedorenko, head of the mission, 
was an elegant man and a lenient boss whose consuming inter- 
est in foreign affairs lay in China. He was a true expert, a mem- 





ber of the Academy of Sciences. As time went on, he delegated 
more and more responsibility to others and retreated into schol- 
arly pursuits. This earned him Gromyko’s distrust. 

To Gromyko, there could be no greater sin than a casual ap- 
proach to one’s duties. His reputation had earned him the nick- 
name Grom, the Russian word for thunder. One victim of his 
thunderbolts was Rolland Timerbayev, a senior political officer 
in the U.N. mission, who had the thankless task of supervising 
the mission’s move from Park Avenue to East 67th Street. 
When Gromyko was shown the completed work that autumn, 
he spent more than half an hour stuck between floors in a faulty 
elevator. Finally freed, he decided that Timerbayev should 
have a new career. “Let him sit at the reception desk and keep 
an eye on the elevator to make sure it’s working.” The poor man 
occupied his new post for the rest of Gromyko’s stay. 

But Gromyko’s annoyance with Fedorenko went further 
than deep dislike for his personal style—long hair, flashy 
clothes, bow ties, all of which clashed with the strict, official ap- 
pearance Gromyko thought should be standard for serious men. 
Gromyko also envied his status in the Academy of Sciences. Fe- 
dorenko, like Yakov Malik, who later replaced him as Ambas- 
sador, detested Gromyko. But unlike Malik, who was a lion 
with his subordinates and a mouse with Gromyko, Fedorenko 
did not fear the minister. 

By 1963, after the Cuban missile crisis, Khrushchev’s view 
of Kennedy had changed. He perceived Kennedy as the one 
who had accelerated improvement of relations and as a man of 
strength and determination, the one thing the Kremlin under- 
stands and respects. 

When Kennedy was shot, Moscow firmly believed that the 
assassination was a scheme by “reactionary forces” within 
the US. seeking to damage the new trend in relations. The 
Kremlin ridiculed the Warren Commission's conclusion that 
Oswald had acted on his own. There was widespread specula- 








®America the Baffling: 
How the Soviets See It 


While intrigued by American free- 
doms, political plurality and cultural di- 
versity, the Soviet leadership is unable to 
comprehend fully the mechanism of the 
US. political system. There is little grasp 
of the relationship of American Con- 
gressmen to their constituencies, the real 
role of public opinion and that worst 
bugaboo, freedom of information, which 
they see as a threat to security. The ide- 
alism of the American Revolution, car- 
ried over into both domestic and foreign 
policy more than 200 years later, the So- 
viets perceive as crippling naiveté. Its 
manifestations sometimes make them 
doubt American seriousness. Because 
such institutions are nonexistent in their 
own country, the Soviets are simply baf- 
fled by the American system. 

It puzzles them how a complex and 
little-regulated society can maintain 
such a high level of production, efficien- 
cy and technological innovation. Many 
are inclined toward the fantastic notion 
that there must be a secret control cen- 
ter somewhere in the U.S. They contin- 
ue to chew on Lenin’s dogma that 
bourgeois governments are just the 
“servants” of monopoly capital. Is 
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that not the secret control center? 

The great gap in Soviet understand- 
ing of U.S. policies and practices some- 
times means that even experienced mes- 
sage carriers and advisers of the 
Politburo like Anatoly Dobrynin, the 
longtime Ambassador in Washington, 
do not necessarily convey accurate infor- 
mation. Americans would be astonished 
if they knew how little Gromyko, who 
has lived in America and visits regularly, 
knows about day-to-day life in their 
country. One of Dobrynin’s important 
functions has been to correct the limited 
and distorted picture Soviet rulers have 
of America. On a visit to New York, 
Gromyko, spooning honey into his tea, 
remarked that American bees were turn- 
ing out a distinctly poor product. 

The mission, in fact, had served the 
Foreign Minister the cheapest available 
honey, as I explained to him. He imme- 
diately wanted to know the price, which 
he thought was high, and then the cost of 
other goods—better honey, shirts, Man- 
hattan apartments. As Dobrynin and I 
answered his questions, Gromyko ex- 
pressed surprise at the expense of each 
item. He had never visited American 
stores and knew barely anything of the 
costs or real standard of living in the U.S. 

Dobrynin tried to enlighten him ina 
broader way. To please Gromyko, he 


agreed that prices were high (though he 
knew they were not, compared with the 
portion of their salaries Soviets must 
spend for food and consumer goods). But 
he also added that the variety of items 
available in American markets was ex- 
tensive. Gromyko wrinkled his nose in a 
characteristic gesture of distaste for an 
inconvenient truth. “Maybe you're 
right,” he admitted, “but they have so 
many problems too. Poverty. Massive 
unemployment. Race hatred.” 

“Of course there are those things. No 
one denies that.” Dobrynin sugared the 
pill he wanted Gromyko to swallow. 
“But it seems to me that Soviet corre- 
spondents tend to overemphasize that 
side of things. They create a mistaken 
impression of the situation here. You 
know, when I go home to Moscow, peo- 
ple ask me about America as though they 
thought it was about to fall apart.” He 
laughed loudly. “Our people should 
think more realistically. They ought to 
have more accurate information, not just 
the exaggerations of hack writers.” 

Gromyko mulled this for a bit before 
conceding that Soviet propaganda would 
be sounder if it came closer to reality and 
that Soviet journalists were too likely to 
report what they thought Moscow want- 
ed to hear. In practical terms, however, 
the lesson was wasted. 
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tion among Soviet diplomats that Lyndon Johnson, along 
with the CIA and the Mafia, had masterminded the plot. 

Johnson was anathema to Khrushchev. Because he was a 
Southerner, Moscow considered him a racist (the stereotype of 
any American politician from below the Mason-Dixon line), an 
anti-Soviet, and anti-Communist to boot. Further, since John- 
son was from Texas, a center of the reactionary forces in the 
US., according to the Soviets, he was associated with the big- 
time capitalism of the oil industry, also known to be anti-Soviet. 
He “smells oily,” it was said in Moscow. 

Almosta year later, in October 1964, there was an upheaval 
in our leadership—another palace coup against Khrushchev, 
this time successful. Americans invariably seek a single main 
reason for any important action. Soviets don’t approach things 
that way. There were many reasons—all important—why 
Khrushchev was evicted from power. 

Bureaucrats had been alarmed over the new rules govern- 
ing party organization that 
Khrushchev had virtually 
imposed. City and regional 
Officials were to have more 
frequent elections and a 
tenure of no more than six 
years. Nothing could have 
disturbed functionaries more. 
They could no longer count 
on a sinecure as a lifelong 
career. 

Khrushchev’s _ revelation 
of Stalin's crimes antagonized 
the KGB. The military resented 
his decision to reduce excess 
manpower in the army, forc- 
ing a large number of officers 
into retirement. His adventure 
in Cuba had ended in disgrace. 

If there was a last straw, 
however, it was probably his 
determination to order yet 
another shake-up of the party 
apparatus at the coming No- 
vember plenum of the Cen- 
tral Committee. This time it 
was to involve not only mid- 
level apparatchiki but higher 
cadre as well. Thus he en- 
croached upon the holy of holies, the sanctum of the ruling 
class. Khrushchev’s meddling could no longer be tolerated. 

Fedorenko told me what happened next. Mikhail Suslov and 
Alexei Kosygin were the prime movers against Khrushchev. 
Suslov seemed satisfied to be the party patriarch and main ideol- 
ogist. Kosygin was happy to be Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters and play the major role in both domestic economic and for- 
eign policies. But it was hard for them to agree on who should be 
First Secretary of the Central Committee. 

They finally settled on a dark horse: Leonid Brezhnev, then 
the figurehead Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet, the rubber-stamp parliament. They did not anticipate his 
further advance. Aware of his rather low intellect, they were 
convinced that this unprepossessing man would be unable to 
hold his own against them. 

One exception was Gromyko. During Khrushchev’s time 
he made a decision, which proved to be inspired, to cultivate 
Brezhnev. While others saw Brezhnev as a colorless, unimagi- 
native party careerist without distinction, luck and instinct 
made Gromyko see something more. Gromyko took Brezh- 
nev’s responsibilities as nominal head of state seriously. 

Gromyko also strengthened his personal ties to Brezhnev, 
taking up hunting so that he could join Brezhnev at his favorite 








ISRAEL DEMOLISHES EGYPT'S AIR FORCE, 1967 
44 The Egyptian [said], ‘We shall see 
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sport. Until then, Gromyko had limited his exercise to morn- 
ing workouts with barbells and occasional walks. If his hunting 
started as a political avocation, however, it became a real de- 
light to him. I have never seen him as cheerful as he was one 
Sunday in 1972 when he entered his Vnukovo dacha before 
lunchtime proudly bearing a mangled duck he had brought 
down that morning, smiling with a sincere pleasure he rarely, if 
ever, shows the world. Through Brezhnev, whom he called by 
the nickname Lyonya, Gromyko achieved not just security but 
genuine authority over Soviet foreign policy. 

Brezhnev moved very cautiously at first. A professional party 
apparatchik, he began to strengthen his position among his cro- 
nies and those with similar experiences and like views. By the 
spring of 1966, when I arrived back in Moscow from New York, 
Brezhnev had created a broader base of support. His power was 
becoming entrenched. Moscow jokesters were among the first 
to depict the attitude of the new leadership. Fedorenko told 
me a story that illustrated 
Brezhnev’s power and the 
age-old Russian love of word- 
play: A worker asked Brezh- 
nev how toaddress him. He re- 
sponded bashfully: “Just call 
me Ilyich.” That was Brezh- 
nev’s patronymic—the same 
as Lenin’s—and indicated 
that Brezhnev was far from 
bashful. 

I saw that the egotistical 
image portrayed in the anec- 
dotes around town was not far 
off the mark when I met 
Brezhnev while working on 
President de Gaulle’s visit to 
Moscow in June 1966. For a 
long time after World War II, 
De Gaulle was portrayed by 
students at the Institute of In- 
ternational Relations as a 
chicken-brained cog in the 
military wheel, with pompous 
ambitions and fascistic dicta- 
torial tendencies. Top politi- 
cal people regularly dispar- 
aged him, calling him a 
“long-nosed frog’s legs.” But 
now he was paying an official visit to Moscow, and I was asked 
to help in preparations. 

During a meeting about the De Gaulle visit, I was struck by 
the contrast between Brezhnev and Khrushchev. Brezhnev’s 
well-tailored suit, an elegant shirt with French cuffs and a pre- 
tentiously mannered style were very far from Khrushchev’s 
baggy clothes and hearty, unaffected approach. Brezhnev exud- 
ed smug self-confidence, but he was also pleasant and cordial. 
After some small talk he slowly read the material prepared by 
us. I sensed in his platitudinous observations about our propos- 
als that he was not sure what he was talking about. 

Unlike Khrushchev, Brezhnev seemed to have no ideas of 
his own to contribute. He seemed to dramatize the truth of an- 
other joke making the rounds: “There can be no personality cult 
where there is no personality.” Brezhnev was certainly no vi- 
sionary, or even an intellectual. His strength was that he was a 
man of unusual organizational ability. He also had a gift for 
compromise and was adept at maintaining a fine balance 
among different—even opposing—forces. He was an uninspir- 
ing leader whose illusion of strong and steady helmsmanship 
was mainly a scaffolding built by his subordinates. 

Kosygin retained his role as Kremlin spokesman on foreign 
affairs, although his position was much weakened by Brezhnev’s 
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expanded authority in the field. Kosygin had risen and survived 
by pursuing a technocrat’s career. Dry even by Soviet standards, 
free of personal foibles or idiosyncrasies, he was so ascetic that 
in New York, his daughter Ludmilla, armed with a long shop- 
ping list of her own, could not think of anything to buy that her 
father would want or need. 

I believed that Kosygin, out of self-preservation, deliberate- 
ly chose to avoid the many intrigues and power plays in the 
Kremlin. Later on, Brezhnev pushed him still further aside, and 
several times Kosygin submitted his resignation to the Politbu- 
ro. Although there was little rapport between the two men, 
Brezhnev turned these offers down and continued to pretend re- 
spect for Kosygin while in fact ignoring his views more and 
more. Once Brezhnev took command of foreign affairs, he 
edged Kosygin aside altogether and moved Gromyko from the 
role of mentor and confidant to that of co-architect. 


@ THE SIX-DAY WAR 


On Sunday evening, June 
4, 1967, I was with Fedorenko 
at Glen Cove. Over a glass 
of cognac we discussed the 
growing tensions in the Mid- 
dle East. About 4 a.m. the 
next morning we got word 
that war had broken out be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. Fe- 
dorenko said we should re- 
turn to the Soviet mission 
immediately for instructions 
from Moscow. 

Our first meeting was 
with the Egyptian represen- 
tative, Mohammed El-Kony, 
a total mediocrity. He was 
cheerful, insisting that re- 
ports of Egypt’s loss of its air 
force were inaccurate. “We 
deceived the Israelis. They 
bombed some of our false air- 
fields, where we deliberately 
placed fake plywood airplane 
models. We shall see who 
wins this war.” 

I was far from sure his evaluation was correct, and I said as 
much to Fedorenko, who agreed: “One can hardly trust the Ar- 
abs. There is no limit to their stupidity. Let’s wait and see what 
Moscow says.” 

In the Security Council, the figure who stood out was Am- 
bassador Arthur Goldberg, the American permanent represen- 
tative, our vigorous and formidable opponent. Fedorenko and 
others in our delegation referred to him as a “slick Jew who 
could fool the devil himself.” But while they disparaged him, 
they envied his talents. 

Goldberg insisted there be an immediate cease-fire. He in- 
formally suggested that the cease-fire be coupled with a pull- 
back of Israeli and Arab forces (Syria, Jordan and Iraq had also 
begun operations against Israel). I advised Fedorenko to try to 
influence the Arabs to accept. He agreed, but El-Kony was ada- 
mant. I thought the Arabs were makinga terrible mistake. They 
seemed to be quickly losing the war. 

Around mid-morning on June 6, we received a telephone 
call on an open line from Moscow—an extraordinary occur- 
rence—from the Deputy Foreign Minister, Vladimir Sem- 
yonov. Our new orders were to accept Goldberg’s idea. If it 
proved impossible to get a decision on that basis, we were to 
agree to the Security Council’s proposed resolution on a cease- 
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fire as the first step. The instructions, signed by Gromyko, 
stressed, “You must do that, even if the Arab countries do not 
agree—repeat do not agree.” 

When Fedorenko finally got to Goldberg, it was too late. 
The U.S. now insisted only upon an immediate cease-fire. The 
battle had quickly proved decisively to favor Israel, and the U.S. 
was no longer willing to settle for a pullback. 

The lesson of the Six-Day War should have been clear. 
Whether the client was Egypt or Syria, South Yemen, Iraq or 
the Palestinians, the Kremlin’s purpose was always the same: 
to establish and widen Soviet power in the Middle East, to use 
the area and its rivalries as a means of contesting and under- 
mining Western strength. Party policymakers regarded the 
Arab world as fertile ground for furthering Soviet ideology. 
Military strategists saw its geography in terms of transit and 
servicing for Soviet ships in the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean, as staging areas for troops, as proving grounds for 
Soviet weaponry. Against 
these drives diplomats could 
bring little moderating force 
to bear. 

But while the Soviet 
Union was ready to supply 
weapons to some Arab coun- 
tries, to train their armies 
with Soviet advisers, to give 
them economic aid, it was 
not prepared to risk military 
confrontation with the U.S. 
in the region. Soviet leaders 
were eager to establish their 
influence in Arab countries, 
but had never been willing to 
defend their clients effective- 
ly. On the contrary, the war 
demonstrated the Soviet will- 
ingness to turn away from 
these countries in a critical 
moment after having encour- 
2 aged the passions that precip- 





ive aE itated the showdown. 


@ TROUBLESOME 
NEIGHBORS 


The following year, in early August 1968, I left New York 
for vacation in the Soviet Union. When I arrived at the Foreign 
Ministry in Moscow, I found the offices of Gromyko and Kuz- 
netsov in turmoil. In Czechoslovakia, liberalizing reforms had 
got out of hand, at least in the Politburo’s view, and led to an 
invasion by Soviet tanks and troops in August 1968. 

After Khrushchev’s ouster, the military was directed by the 
party Presidium to create a mobile force for such emergencies, 
for use not only in Soviet bloc countries but in any part of the 
world. This program provided for construction of aircraft carri- 
ers, helicopters and military transport planes capable of carry- 
ing light tanks, cannons and tactical missiles, and also for 
training a special paratrooper force headed by officers who 
spoke foreign languages. The mobile force is much stronger 
and more sophisticated today than when it moved against the 
Prague government in 1968. When I learned of the prepara- 
tions for an invasion of Czechoslovakia, I felt lucky not to be in 
New York trying to defend the Soviet position. 

The next major crisis I witnessed came in early March 
1969, and that one I did observe from New York. Fedorenko’s 
successor Yakov Malik and I were in his office when the code 
cable operator gave Malik a dispatch from Moscow marked 
VERY URGENT. A Chinese army unit had invaded Damansky 
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“Nuclear-generated electricity 
has become one of the basic props 
supporting the entire national economy.” 


| he there a connection between 
nuclear energy and eco- 
nomic growth? Some little- 
known facts show how 
America’s nuclear power 
plants benefit the economy. 


In the next two years, more than 20 
new nuclear plants are due to join the 
85 already generating clectricity in 
this country. Electricity for refrigera- 
tors, streetlights, assembly lines, com- 
puters, subways, and a thousand other 
elements of modern American life. 


Nuclear saves money 
and fuel 


Despite the high price tags on some 
of the new plants, the average cost 
of generating U.S. nuclear elec- 
tricity will still be under a nickel per 
kilowatt-hour. 

That's economical energy. Nuclear 
power saved American consumers 
about $3 billion in 1983 alone, com- 
pared to what the electricity would 
have cost coming from coal- and oil- 
fired plants. 

What's more, using nuclear fuel 
cuts energy imports and takes some of 
the pressure off our shrinking domes- 
tic reserves of oil and natural gas. 





Coal and nuclear energy bave provided over 
90% of all the new electricity added to our energy 
supply since 1973. This bas enabled utilities to 
reduce their consumption of more costly oil 
and natural gas. Source: Energy Information 
Administration/U.S. Dept. of Energy. 


An electrifying economy 


The U.S. Gross National Product is a 
basic measure of economic activity. 
Since 1973 the GNP has grown by 
30%, which closely parallels the 
32% growth in the nation’s elec- 
tricity demand. 

But over the same period the direct 
burning of fuels for non-electric energy 
has actually gone down, as the econ- 
omy converts to more electrical energy. 


Dr, Lynn E. Weaver 
Dean, School of Engincering 
Auburn University 


What many people don’t realize is 
that most of America’s new electric- 
ity is coming from coal and nuclear 
power. Electricity growth in 1984 
was 62% coal and 22% nuclear, 
according to the Federal Energy 
Information Administration. 


The key to 
energy independence 


The growing supply of electricity from 
U.S. coal and nuclear also reduces our 
dependence on imported energy. 

But we're still a long way from 
energy independence. America is 
paying over a billion dollars every 
week for foreign oil. 

Greater use of domestic electricity 
sources means fewer U.S. dollars sent 
abroad. Nuclear power and coal can 
meet the country’s growing electrical 
needs and help reduce our depen- 
dence on foreign energy. 

For a free booklet on this subject, 
write the U.S. Committee for Energy 
Awareness, P.O. Box 37012(G1), 
Washington, D.C. 20013. Please 
allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 


Information about energy 


America can count on 
U.S. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 











Island, in the Ussuri River on 
the Soviet-Chinese border, 
killing and wounding several 
dozen Soviet soldiers. This 
was the latest—and worst— 
of a series of border incidents 
over several years. Malik 
turned pale. I had seen him 
angry many times, but this 
was a level of fury I had never 
witnessed in him. 

“Now those squint-eyed 
bastards will get a lesson 
they'll never forget,” he 
screamed. “Who do they 
think they are? We'll kill 
those yellow sons of bitches.” 
He raved on, calling the Chi- 
nese all the names he could 
think of, names in which the 
Russian language is rich. 

The pre-eminent Soviet 
expert on Asia, and China 
in particular, was Mikhail 
Kapitsa. Erudite and capa- 
ble, gregarious and jovial, 
Kapitsa would undoubtedly 
have moved faster if he had 
not received a black mark in his dossier and a deep scar on his 
head when, as Ambassador to Pakistan in 1961, he took up 
with his driver’s wife. The chauffeur discovered the liaison. 
Rushing into the Ambassador’s office, where Kapitsa was us- 
ing his couch as a bed, the infuriated husband clouted the dip- 
lomat on the head with a crowbar. He might have killed Ka- 
pitsa if aides had not come to his rescue. But the incident was 
forgiven because Kapitsa’s expertise was needed. 

I later asked Kapitsa how it could have happened that 
more than 30 of our frontier guards had been killed on Da- 
mansky Island and why they had been so obviously unpre- 
pared to respond effectively. “The Chinese completely sur- 
prised us,” he answered. “The Politburo, despite all the 
tensions in our relations with Peking, had no idea they would 
do anything like that.” According to Kapitsa, the events on 
Damansky had had the effect of an electric shock on Moscow. 
The Politburo was terrified that the Chinese might make a 
large-scale intrusion into Soviet territory that China claimed. 
A nightmare vision of invasion by millions of Chinese made 
the Soviet leaders almost frantic. Despite our overwhelming su- 
periority in weaponry, it would not be easy to cope with an as- 
sault of such magnitude. 

Kapitsa also said the Soviet leadership had come close to 
using nuclear arms on China. He had been at the Politburo dis- 
cussion. He said that Marshal Andrei Grechko, the Defense 
Minister, actively advocated a plan “once and for all to get rid 
of the Chinese threat.” Grechko, a dim-witted martinet re- 
placed by Dimitri Ustinov in 1976, called for unrestricted use 
of the multimegaton bomb known in the West as the “block- 
buster.” The bomb would release enormous amounts of radio- 
active fallout, not only killing millions of Chinese but threaten- 
ing Soviet citizens in the Far East and people in other countries 
bordering China. 

Fortunately, not many military men shared Grechko’s 
mad, bellicose stance. In 1970 I talked with Nikolai Ogarkov, a 
well-educated, sophisticated and intelligent officer. Later 
named First Deputy Defense Minister and Chief of the Gener- 
al Staff, he has since been demoted. Ogarkov took a more real- 
istic view of the prospect of war with China. He felt that the So- 
viet Union could not attack China with a nuclear barrage 
because it would inevitably mean world war. 





GnomYKo OUTSIDE THE FOREIGN MINISTRY 
44His daughter once said, ‘All he sees of 
Moscow is the view from his car.’ 99 
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The alternative was to use 
a limited number of nuclear 
weapons in a “surgical opera- 
tion” to intimidate the Chinese 
and destroy their nuclear facil- 
ities. But, according to Ogar- 
kov, a bomb or two would 
hardly annihilate a country 
like China, and the Chinese, 
with their vast population and 
deep knowledge and experi- 
ence of guerrilla warfare, 
would fight unrelentingly. The 
Soviet Union would be mired 
in an endless war with conse- 
quences similar to those suf- 
fered by America in Viet Nam. 

Grechko's opponents pre- 
vailed, happily, and no mili- 
tary option was exercised, nu- 
clear or otherwise. But the 
long border with China re- 
mained a highly volatile area. 
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@ AT GROMYKO’S 
RIGHT HAND 


When Gromyko, on a visit to New York in 1969, offered 
me a post as his adviser, I accepted with alacrity and anticipa- 
tion. In April 1970 my wife Lina, my daughter Anna, then 
eight years old, and I left New York to take up my new duties. 

Gromyko’s senior assistant was Vasily Makarov. High- 
ranking diplomats gave him expensive presents to grease the 
way for their reports to Gromyko or their appointments to cov- 
eted jobs. Makarov accepted these as his due; he would even 
commission purchases for himself, once telling me pointedly 
how much he needed a rug ofa certain size and color. 

Makarov was a surly, pompous, sarcastic contrast to Gro- 
myko’s cool but generally courteous personality. Gromyko 
kept him as the perfect watchdog. He scared off intruders. He 
sheltered his master from unnecessary contacts with lesser hu- 
mans. Gromyko is an efficient machine, constructed to per- 
form and to endure, and almost completely devoid of human 
warmth. He can joke and he can rage, but underlying any such 
expression is a cold discipline that makes him formidable as a 
superior or as an adversary. 

Gromyko inhabits a cocoon as though born to it. I do not 
believe he has ever had close friends. Inside the Stalin-era sky- 
scraper that houses the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, Gromyko takes a special elevator, 
reserved for him and a few very senior officials, straight to his 
seventh-floor office. There, except for a meal in a private din- 
ing room, he stays all day, reading those documents that Ma- 
karov and others on his personal staff feel it is essential to show 
him, seeing a carefully screened group of senior ministry offi- 
cials or top foreign visitors, talking on the special Kremlin tele- 
phone system, the Vertushka, to those of his rank outside 
the ministry. 

As his daughter Emilia once said to me, “My father lives in 
the skies. For 25 years he has not set foot on the streets of Mos- 
cow. All he sees is the view from his car window.” 

At the same time, he is an excellent family man; he has a 
well-deserved reputation for being faithful and solicitous to his 
wife Lidiya. Her influence upon him is considerable; she is the 
one person he listens to attentively. Her advice extends beyond 
their personal life to government affairs, particularly in the se- 
lection of people for top posts at the ministry. A ministry wag 
once dubbed her “the real chief of the personnel department.” 
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For beauty that's more than skin dee 
ou need calcium. To build strong bones. And 
ep them strong throughout life. 
Your body can't make its own calcium, 
but there's a natural way to get it. Just enjoy 
your favorite dairy foods. 


CALCIUM IS THE LATEST WORD 
IN BEAUTIFUL BODY LANGUAGE. 


Calcium is crucial for good posture, 
healthy smiles, graceful moves, and active 
muscles. Because it works to keep your bones 
strong and your 
joints flexible. 
So you can 

your body 
say what you 
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YOUR BONES HAVE A LIFE 
OF THEIR OWN. 


Your bones are very much alive, and 
constantly rebuilding throughout life with the 
calcium your body takes in. 

If you don't get enough calcium over 
time, your bones can become fragile and easily 
broken—a condition known as osteoporosis. 

But you only need 800 milligrams of 
calcium’ a day to feed your bones. And you 
can get it from three ounces of swiss cheese. 
Or a cup of yogurt, an ounce of cheese, plus a 
glass of milk. That's all it takes. 

Of course, dairy foods taste so good you 
a not want to stop there. So go ahead 

n 


and live it up. You'll be doing yourself a 
beautiful favor. 
HIGH IN CALCIUM. 
LOW IN CALORIES. 
Dairy foods make it easy for you to get 
the calcium you need. And dairy foods are part 


of a balanced diet. = too many ea aR 
especially women—have given up eating right, 
+s eo i ta 

_ Butif you stop and think about it, won't 
you be a lot more beautiful if you're fit and 
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Gromyko is a tough boss. Not only does he expect anyone 
he calls to appear instantly, but his most desultory suggestion is 
to be observed as a crisis order. Shortly after I joined his staff, 
he put me to work on his address to the U.N. in the fall and told 
me casually to find the right people to work on the project. Ear- 
ly the following week he asked me whom I had chosen. I said I 
would soon have a roster for him. His head snapped toward me, 
and he fixed me with a finger stabbing the air as he raved fora 
good half-hour about my being a stupid, irresponsible ass who 
did not have the ears to hear his instructions. Yet the next day 
he greeted me in his usual manner. 

An order to report to his office inevitably strikes dread in 
the recipient, even a Deputy Foreign Minister. Impatience 
rather than vindictiveness is Gromyko’s hallmark in dealing 
with those who rank beneath him. That is typical of top Soviet 
bureaucrats. They are rude to their underlings to demonstrate 
their own importance. Gromyko will often call a meeting of his 
three or four ranking assistants and, if he is in a bad mood, vili- 
fy them as “dolts” or “schoolboys” who are “not fit to work in 
the Foreign Ministry.” A report with a few minor errors or a 
document submitted late can touch off one of these explosions, 
though it usually passes quickly. 

Gromyko has little interest in the Third World. He would 
rarely see Foreign Ministry officials concerned with develop- 
ing countries and, despite countless invitations, has never visit- 
ed any black African nation. Except for Cuba, he has never 
been toa Latin American country. China interests him primar- 
ily through the prism of Moscow-Washington-Peking politics. 
I once had an argument about all this with Vadim Zagladin, 
deputy to Boris Ponomarev, chief of the Central Committee’s 
International Department. Speaking of Africa, I remarked on 
the futility of “playing with some pissant little ‘liberation’ com- 
mittees that come into being overnight and disappear after a 
few months.” Zagladin’s response was revealing: “You sound 
just like your boss. Gromyko has no smell for the ideological 
side of things. He’s just too pragmatic, and so are you. You For- 
eign Ministry people don’t understand the power of Commu- 
nist ideas in the world and the way to exploit them.” 

Gromyko sent me abroad several times as his representa- 
tive. My diplomatic mission to Africa in 1971 was depressingly 
instructive. Because of economic deficiencies and bureaucratic 
inertia at home we would be hard put to meet the expectations 
our expansionist diplomacy aroused. Instead of gaining 
friends, we would, in many instances, lose credibility. In their 
own policies toward the Third World, it seemed difficult for 
Americans to realize that a number of these initially Moscow- 
oriented countries did not want to emulate the Soviet model. 
The West's great advantage is that, except in a state of war, in 


the long run economic assistance will always pay bigger divi- 
dends than will military aid. 

That same year, 1971, I was also sent to sound out Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania on a treaty to liquidate chemical and 
biological weapons. The Soviet Union has consistently depict- 
ed itself as a leader in the effort to destroy these ghastly weap- 
ons. In fact, it has always continued to expand its sophisticated 
chemical and biological weapons production programs. 

The military branch responsible for this sickening business 
has a huge department in the Defense Ministry. It has rejected 
any kind of international control. Several times I asked offi- 
cials there why they were so adamant. The response: control 
{in the Soviet context, this word usually means on-site inspec- 
tion] was out of the question because it could reveal the extent 
of the development of these weapons and Soviet readiness for 
their eventual use. There is no question that the U.S.S.R. is 
much better prepared than the U.S. for this type of warfare. 

Because of my U.N. work, Gromyko regarded me as some- 
thing of a Middle East expert. He ordered me to follow events 
in the area. Analysts in the Middle East Department were wor- 
ried. “Things are bad,” one of them told me early in 1971, refer- 
ring to the fact that the Egyptians were stalling Moscow on 
concluding a long-sought treaty of friendship designed to bind 
Cairo firmly into an alliance. A friend told me, “Opinions are 
beginning to solidify in the leadership that we have to be rid of 
(Egyptian President Anwar] Sadat. Sadat is a scoundrel. The 
only problem is that we don’t have a really strong figure to take 
over from him. But there are some possibilities.” 

I must have showed my surprise. “Are people really plan- 
ning something? How do you know about this?” 

“I don’t know all the details myself,” he admitted. “But I 
have my own contacts with the KGB. They've gone far enough 
in thinking this out so that they have a general plan to take care 
of Sadat—to liquidate him. Of course, not by their own hands. 
They have people, though, who are getting ready to act.” 

A friend on the Central Committee staff also remarked to 
me that Sadat should go “one way or another.” In a short time, 
however, the option vanished: Sadat moved against his domes- 
tic opposition, arresting his Vice President, Ali Sabry, whom we 
favored, and six other Cabinet members, and eventually charg- 
ing them with high treason. 


@ NIXON, KISSINGER AND DETENTE 


I was extensively involved in preparing for Richard Nix- 
on’s visit to Moscow in May 1972. In a pre-summit meeting in 
Gromyko’s office, as we were trying to think of a suitable gift 





®& The Nomenklatura, 
A Fossilized Elite 


My personal reward for being Gro- 
myko’s adviser was that I became a 
member of the nomenklatura hierarchy. 
This is a list of the most important posts 
in the party, government administration 
and other institutions. These positions 
are filled by direct party appointment or 
with party approval. Nomenklatura is a 
caste system that applies only to the elite 
class. Its many levels enjoy varying de- 
grees of privilege according to rank. For 
Politburo members there is no limit or 
restriction on privileges. Below this level 
the grading structure begins. The Cen- 
tral Committee defines the place of any- 


one eligible for inclusion in the various 
categories: high party apparatchiki, 
Cabinet ministers, diplomats or individ- 
uals with unusual abilities or exceptional 
talents such as artists, scientists, Olym- 
pic champions and the like. Factory 
workers, farmers, engineers, lawyers, 
doctors, store managers and other pri- 
vate citizens are excluded. 

Members of the elite have extensive 
privileges: high salaries, good apart- 
ments, dachas, cars with chauffeurs, spe- 
cial railway cars and accommodations, 
VIP treatment at airports, resorts and 
hospitals off limits to outsiders, special 
schools for their children, access to 
stores selling consumer goods and food 
at reduced prices. They live far removed 
from the common man and, indeed, 


have to go out of their way if they wish to 
rub elbows with the less exalted. The 
highest group in the nomenklatura is 
cance met areata i deere 

psychologically imposing as the Great 
Wall of China. This class constitutes vir- 
tually a state within a state. 

Those designated under the system 
number many thousands. They form the 
backbone of the status quo in the govern- 
mental and societal structure. They will 
permit no one to transform that society 
or alter its foreign or domestic policy in 
any way that may affect their perqui- 
sites. It is no small irony to know that 
this fossilized elite controls the nation 
that calls on other countries to renounce 
stability for revolution, to give up privi- 
lege for the blessings of proletarianism. 
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for Nixon, Gromyko re- 
marked, “Almost all Ameri- 
cans have some kind of hob- 
by. Does anyone know what 
Nixon’s is?” After a moment 
of head shaking around the 
table, Gromyko said dryly, “I 
think what he'd really like is 
a guarantee to stay in the 
White House forever.” Soviet 
leaders did find in Nixon's 
behavior definite similarities 
to their own, and concluded 
that it might be possible to 
deal with him in the world of 
realpolitik. 

When Henry Kissinger 
had begun his triangular di- 
plomacy by secretly visiting 
Peking the year before, it was 
a shock to the Soviet leader- 
ship. Gromyko went about 
for weeks with a black ex- 
pression. His deputy Ma- 
karov said that Brezhnev had 
given Gromyko a thorough 
dressing-down for not an- 
ticipating the American-Chi- 
nese rapprochement. 

At the same time, the Americans were able to put 
in place the Soviet side of the triangle by promising to 
accept the principle of equality between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. This was the most powerful boost to Soviet egos, 
suffering for years under an inferiority complex. Moscow 
would have been happy if the summit meeting with Nixon 
had produced nothing more than a declaration of principles 
including equality. 

At one point I teased Anatoli Dobrynin about how easy 
a time he must be having in Washington with Kissinger. 
Dobrynin took my remark seriously and blurted out that 
Kissinger was not as nice in most negotiations and that you 
had to be constantly alert with him. “Before you can open 
your mouth, he'll find out things he can use against you lat- 
er,” he said. 

Gromyko interjected, “And he’s as slippery as a snake— 
he doesn’t let anyone see what’s on his mind.” Gromyko 
made his observation without any hostility, Even with an 
adversary, what counted with Gromyko was seriousness. He 
found Kissinger serious. He took 
enormous pains to prepare for each 
meeting with him, approaching the 
sessions with the eagerness of a 
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DEALING WITH KISSINGER, 1972 
44 ‘He’s as slippery as a snake.’ Gromyko 
made his observation without hostility. 99 





however, he strongly believes 
that the U.S. is not only the 
Soviet Union’s main adver- 
sary but in some respects also 
a partner, as long as the in- 
terests of both nations—tem- 
porary or more long term— 
are parallel or coincide. To 
the extent that he can, he 
pursues a course of making 
the relationship with Ameri- 
ca the most important area of 
diplomacy. 

Western speculation has 
given Gromyko the dubious 
honor of being the single 
most influential initiator of 
the Kremlin’s ultrahard line 
toward the U.S. in the 1980s. 
This speculation seems to me 
far wide of the mark. Gromy- 
ko was much more an archi- 
tect of détente with the US. 
than a simple executor, and 
he is associated with it more 
intimately than any other 
present Politburo member. 
He clashed with the staunch- 
ly anti-American Defense 
Minister Grechko over détente to such an extent that the two 
men were sometimes not on speaking terms for weeks. Gromy- 
ko’s views prevailed in the end. 

It was in fact Gromyko, not Dobrynin, who was at the Sovi- 
et end of the Kissinger-Dobrynin diplomatic channel during 
the Nixon Administration. When Dobrynin’s reports arrived 
in Moscow, Gromyko was the first to receive them; he decided 
to whom they should be shown, and his proposals served as the 
basis for decisions on Soviet-American affairs. Gromyko also 
tried to restrain—often in vain—the anti-American zeal of that 
quintessential cold warrior at the U.N., Yakov Malik. 

Why, then, has not Gromyko’s ascendancy become a mod- 
erating factor in helping overcome the chill in relations be- 
tween Moscow and Washington? The chill, of course, is the re- 
sult neither of one man’s policy, powerful though he may be, 
nor of any single event. Gromyko shares power with other key 
partners in the collective leadership that runs the Kremlin. 
And all of them, including Gromyko, are just now more bellig- 
erent and hypersensitive than usual. Not only has the Kremlin 
suffered serious setbacks, international- 
ly and internally, in recent years, but it 
is still beleaguered by a transition in 
leadership. A hard, aggressive response 











bridegroom on his wedding night. 
The Soviet leaders enjoyed work- 
ing with Kissinger so much that in 
Gromyko’s inner cabinet after the 
Moscow summit he was referred 
to by his Russian nickname, Kisa 
(pussycat). In no way did this mean 
that they viewed him as easy to deal 
with or as being in their corner, but 
it has always been the Russian cus- 
tom to devise fond nicknames for 
people they like and respect. 
Gromyko assesses the US. in 
terms of its might and its potential as a 
rival in world affairs. Like many of his 
colleagues, Gromyko respects Ameri- 
can power. Unlike a number of others, 


“If Machiavelli were alive and living 
in the Soviet elite today, he would be a 
student, not a professor.” So writes Ar- 
kady Shevchenko in the second and con- 
cluding excerpt from his memoirs, to ap- 
pear next week in TIME. Shevchenko 
recounts how, finally fed up with the So- 
viet system despite his privileged place 
in it, he seeks and is promised asylum in 
the U.S.—but only after he agrees to be- 
come “a reluctant spy.” For the next 24 
years he lives in constant fear of discov- 
ery by the KGB and in constant guilt 
about the family he might have to leave 
behind. In 1978 he finally comes in from 
the cold, but with anguishing results. 
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and tight cohesion among themselves 
are the traditional Soviet defensive re- 
flex whenever the leaders feel that the 
West might think them vulnerable. 
This is also Gromyko’s philosophy. 
But it is quite possible that he is even 
more distressed than his colleagues, as 
he views the best achievements of his 
life’s work crumbling. Still, it is likely 
that, barring illness or accident, Gro- 
myko will be around for some time. 
And I would not be surprised to see 
him, like the persistent bulldog he is 
and at the proper time, again try to re- 
store Soviet-American détente, even if 
he must do it—in one of his own favor- 
ite phrases—“‘brick by brick.” s 
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A Bull and Bear Brawl 
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Wall Street rewrites the record books but then pauses to collect profits 


udging by the close of the Dow Jones 

industrial average on Friday, nothing 

much happened on Wall Street last 
week. The Dow finished at 1277.72, up a 
mere 1.66. In fact, that was only the end 
result of a heart-stopping, up-and-down 
week of heavy trading and tumult, of ec- 
stasy and then anxiety. On Tuesday the 
Dow surged nearly 15 points, to close ata 
historic peak of 1292.62, breaking the pre- 
vious record of 1287.20, set on Nov, 29, 
1983. No sooner had the shouting stopped, 
however, than institutional investors, in- 
cluding pension funds, insurance compa- 
nies and bank trust departments, began to 
cash in their profits, causing the Dow to 
give up most of its gains. 

Despite the late-week cooling of the 
Dow, which is based on the stock prices of 
30 major companies, including General 
Motors and Westinghouse, hundreds of 
second-tier stocks stayed hot. Several 
broad indexes, including Standard & 
Poor's 500 and the New York Stock Ex- 
change composite of 1,200 issues, set rec- 
ord highs day after day. Only on Friday 
did they dip a bit. Thursday's session 
marked the 19th consecutive trading day 
in which rising stocks outnumbered losers, 
another Big Board record. The string wa 
broken on Friday, but volume for the 
week was 652 million shares, the fi 
highest in history. 

The volatility of the market reflected, 
in part, several mixed signals abOut the 
state of the economy. Early inthe week 
the news was good. Investors cheered as 
reports came from th éva meeting of 
the Organization o} um Exporting 
Countries that the producers would cut oil 
prices (see following story). The news 
buoyed hopes that inflation would remain 
low in 1985, In addition, the Labor De- 
partment reported that the productivity of 
US. nonfar orkers—their output per 
hour worked==rose at an annual rate of 
1.7% in the fourth quarter of 1984, a sharp 
rebound from the 1.1% decline of the pre- 





vious three months. For 1984 as a whole, 
productivity increased 3.1%, far more 
than the average annual gain of 1% from 
1973 through 1983. Investors welcomed 
the report because higher productivity 
could help spur economic growth and in- 
creased corporate profits. 

Later in the week came some less 
cheerful economic readings. The Com- 
merce Department announced that the 
US. trade deficit surged to a record $123 
billion in 1984, far surpassing the $69 bil- 
lion shortfall of 1983. The widening gap 
means that foreign manufacturers are in- 
creasingly taking business and _ profits 


| away from American companies. The 


















Government also revealed that its index 
of leading economic indi- 
cators, a barometer of fu- 
ture economic growth, 
dipped .2% in Decem- 
ber. Finally, the Labor 
Department said on 
Friday that the civil- 
ian unemploy 
rate Dp 7; 
from Decem- 
b 7.2% n though the nu 
Americans holding jobs reached a 
106.4 million. Economists were a 
surprised at these downbeat statistics, 6 
most are still confident that the economy 
has enough momentum to avoid a reces- 
sion in 1985. 

Despite the fallback late last week, the 
Dow is up 66 points, or 5.5%, so far in 
1985. That is a stunning contrast to 1984, 
when the Dow dropped 47 points, or 3.7% 
for the whole year. Many Wall Streeters 
now believe that 1984 may have been only 
a temporary pause in a bull market that 
began in August 1982. 

This year’s rally has spread across 
stocks in a wide range of industries. High- 
technology shares, which slumped in 1984, 
are on the move again, led by IBM, the top 
U.S. computer manufacturer. Since the be- 
ginning of the year, IBM’s stock has risen 
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Theexcitement is not limited to the Big 
Board. Indeed, the highest flyers are small- 
er, fast-growing companies traded on the 
American Stock Exchange and the over- 
the-counter market. The Nasdaq ( Nation- 
al Association of Securities Dealers Auto- 
mated Quotations) composite index of OTC 
stocks rose a record 17 days ina row before | 
it fell last Friday. The previous mark: eight | 


| consecutive days in April 1983. OTC shares 
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10.4%, to 135%. Hewlett-Packard, another | 


computer firm, has gone up 9.2%, to 37,and 
National Semiconductor, which makes sil- 
icon chips for computers, has increased 
13.7%, to 13%. Investors have scored even 
bigger gains with stocks in companies that 
produce machine tools, which climbed 


| 21% in January, and shares in hospital- 
| management firms, up 17%. Not surpris- 


ingly, brokerage houses stand to profit 


| handsomely from the running of the bulls. 


Stock in Merrill Lynch has jumped 25.5% 


| in 1985, to 33%, while Paine Webber has 
surged 40%, to 38%. 





| Says Anthony Barrington, 41, a New 


Dow Jones industrials 
weekly closings 




















TIME Chart by Renée Kiein 


took a pounding in 1984, but now they are 
rebounding almost as fast. Amex’s Market 
Value index has jumped 9.6% in 1985, and 
the Nasdaq has shot up 12.6%. In the past 
two weeks the daily volume of trading in 
Nasdaq shares has averaged 97 million 
shares, in contrast to 60 million in 1984. 
OTC stocks are often so inexpensive that 
even a point rise in their value can mean 
spectacular returns to investors. Shares in | 
ONYX + IMI, a microcomputer firm, 
have gone up 81.8%, to244,and Comtech, a 
satellite-communications company, has 
increased 157.9%, to 36. 

Individual investors account for about 
70% of the trading in OTC stocks. By con- 
trast, institutions are responsible for 60% 
of the trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Small investors are often more 
willing to gamble on speculative stocks 
than are the managers of large portfolios. 
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York City consultant: “I like to go where 
the action is, and it is in the over-the- 
counter market, There’s some downside 
potential, but I'm in the mood for risks.” 

The rally has lured back many indi- 
vidual investors who last year pulled their 
money out of stocks in favor of safer ha- 
vens, like money-market funds or Trea- 
sury bills. Says Terry Riordan, an E.F 
Hutton account executive in Chicago 
“There’s a lot of excitement. I don’t think 
anyone wants to miss out on this.” Ob- 
serves Ben Bratter, a vice president with 
Prudential-Bache Securities in Minne- 
apolis: “Nothing infuriates people more 
than friends’ telling them about the mon- 
ey they just made in the market.” 

Sull, some investors remain skeptical. 
Says Tyrone Po, 25, a Manhattan bank 
employee: “I'm not convinced it’s time to 
buy yet. The market is too fickle. I don’t 
trust it.” Po is waiting for an upswing in 
pharmaceutical stocks so that he can un- 


Trading on a hectic day at Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co. in Beverly Hills 


about one-fourth the fees asked by full-ser- 
vice firms like Merrill Lynch, Several ma- 
jor banks, including Bank of America and 
Chase Manhattan, have challenged Wall 
Street’s kingpins by offering discount bro- 
kerage. At the moment, there is plenty of 
business to go around. Says Discounter 
Larry Kelly, president of First Texas Bro- 
kerage Services in Houston: “The phones 
have been ringing off the hook. We're tired, 
but happy about it. We've seen our trade 
count double in the past two months.” 


any discounters offer investors 

who own personal computers a 

chance to buy and sell stocks elec- 

tronically without having to talk with a 

broker. All these investors have to do is 

connect their machines toa telephone and 

call in to the discount firm’s computer 

Then they can type instructions for trades 
on their keyboards. 

Investment-minded home-computer 


. 4 " 


load at a profit the ones he already owns. | buffs can also link their machines via tele- 


Many brokers observe that small in- 
vestors are savvier than they used to be 
Glorian Donegan of Moraga, near Oak- 
land, Calif., trades stock tips with her col- 
leagues in a 2,000-member investment 
club. She regularly visits a nearby busi- 
ness library to read investment magazines 
and newsletters. Last year Donegan at- 
tended the shareholders meeting at Cali- 
fornia Microwave, which makes satellite- 
transmission equipment, merely because 
she was considering buying the company’s 
stock. “I think it was important,” she says 
“The company can paint a rosy picture, but 
you can learn a lot about its management 
and attitude by going to a meeting.” 

More and more self-reliant investors 
are turning to discount brokerage firms, 
which offer no investment advice but 
charge commissions that often are only 


phone to information services like Dow 
Jones News/Retrieval or the Source, 
which provide stock quotations and finan- 
cial news. With the help of such personal- 
computer programs as Winning on Wall 
Street and Market Analyst, investors can 
become financial analysts in their own 
dens. Among other things, these software 
packages allow users to chart the past per- 
formance of a particular stock and com- 
pare it with the records of shares in other 


| companies or the market as a whole. Ed- 


ward Gillott, co-owner of a New Jersey 
company called Anidata, which devel- 
oped Market Analyst, estimates that 
50,000 investors may already be using his 
firm's programs or similar ones 

Another sign of the growing boldness 
of individual market players is their en- 
thusiasm for index options. In an option 
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deal, an investor gets the right to buy or 
sell a contract representing a group of 
stocks that make up one of the market in- 
dexes—for example, the New York Stock 
Exchange composite—at a fixed price at 
some future date. What it amounts to is a 
legal bet on which way the market index 
is headed. If investors guess right, they 
can cash in their options at a profit. About 
95% of the investors in N.Y.S.E. composite 
index options are individuals, and the vol- 
ume of trading has surged 60% since the 
beginning of the year 

Will the 1985 rally continue? As al- 
ways, Wall Street opinion is divided. Says 
Peter Furniss, a senior vice president at 
Shearson Lehman Bros.: “This is like a 
frat party. We're having fun now, but soon 
somebody is going to call the cops, and 
the party will be over.” Furniss pre- 
dicts that the Dow may retreat to 1245 
before making another bullish move 
Richard McCabe, market-analysis man- 





No instant replays for tape watchers at New York's Grand Central Station 


ager for Merrill Lynch, disagrees, fore- 
casting that the Dow will hit 1300 this 
month. McCabe believes that several 
stock groups are still bargains. Among 
them: companies in the paper, chemical 
and aluminum industries 

William LeFevre, a vice president of 
Purcell, Graham, thinks that the Dow 
may crack 1400 before the bull market is 
over. “As for the time frame,” he says, 
“we'll cop a plea, using that old bromide 
of successful Wall Streeters: ‘If you're go- 
ing to give them a date, don’t give them a 
number, but if you're going to give them a 
number, don’t give them a date.” ” 

There is another Wall Street adage 
“As goes January, so goes the year.” If that 
holds, 1985 will be exciting and rewarding 
for investors —By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York, with | 
other bureaus 
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Trying to Stop a Rolling Barrel 


Squabbling OPEC members patch together a shaky agreement 


onditions appeared to be ripe last 
week for the long-predicted breakup 
of the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
| ing Countries. The pressure of OPEC's 
three-year struggle to prop up global oil 
prices seemed, at long last, to have frac- 
tured the group beyond repair. Dur- 
ing the three-day emergency meet- 
ing in Geneva, OPEC’s ministers let 
loose an unprecedented public dis- 
play of insults, accusations and stub- 
bornness. Yet once again the blowup 
failed to happen, and the group 
reached some broad agreements. 
Nonetheless, those accords showed 
convincingly that OPEC has lost its 
ability to dictate world oil prices 
To align their official rates with 
sagging world petroleum markets, 
nine of the 13 OPEC members reshuf- 
fled the prices of a variety of crudes 
they sell; the effect was to reduce the 
weighted average cost of an OPEC 
barrel of oil by 29¢, although some 
grades will drop by more than $1. It 
was only the second price cut in the 
organization's 25-year history. The 
first came in March 1983, when slid- 
ing world crude prices forced OPEC 
to mark down its Arab Light bench- 
mark crude by $5 per bbl., to $29. 
Last week's agreement largely 


settled a long-festering dispute over the | 


price differentials between two major 
grades of oil, light and heavy. The light- 
crude producers like the United Arab 
Emirates needed lower official prices in 
order to remain competitive with less ex- 
pensive heavy oil produced by coun- 
tries like Kuwait and Venezuela. 
The group also took the symbolic 
step of abandoning Arab Light as 
the bench-mark price for all OPEC crude. 
Arab Light, once the world’s most im- 
portant oil, is now just another grade 
Struggling in a world awash in oil 
Admitted OPEC’s current chairman, 
Subroto, who is Indonesia's Oil Min- 
ister: “The fundamentals of the mar- 
ket will ultimately determine the price.” 
Norway, a non-OPEC oil producer, 
touched off the cartel’s current troubles 
last October by cutting the price of 
its North Sea crude by $1.50 per bbl., 
to $28.50. Britain quickly followed 
Norway, which inspired OPEC mem- 
ber Nigeria to undercut both competitors 
and sell its oil for $28. OPEC tried to brake 
the price slide in October by reducing the 
output quota for its members from 


17.5 million bbl. a day to 16 million | $28 — 


in hopes that lower supply would 
mean higher prices. At the time, the 
group predicted confidently that as soon 
as oil refiners began building their stock- 
piles for winter, the global glut would 


evaporate. But aside from January's arctic | 
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| $34 


blast across Europe and North America, 
winter temperatures have been moderate 
in the Northern Hemisphere. Instead of 


stocking up, oil buyers have waited for | 


prices to fall still further 
Last week's meeting had hardly got 
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under way when it ran into trouble. Ni- 
gerian Oil Minister Tam David-West 
sparked an uproar by discrediting a report 
prepared by Mani Said al-Oteiba of the 
United Arab Emirates. The study came | 
from a committee that attempts to find out 
which OPEC members are secretly exceed- 
ing their quotas or selling at discounts 
from official prices. Financially strapped 
Nigeria is one of the suspects. Oteiba 
stormed out of the conference, telling 
reporters that David-West “is stabbing 
OPEC in the back by defying our pric- 
ing structure.” 

Oteiba later returned to the meet- 
ing, but next day the Oil Minister 
from Egypt, who attends the sessions 
only as an observer since his country 
is notan OPEC member, walked out in 
a burst of indignation over presumed 
insults by Saudi Oil Minister Sheik 
Zaki Yamani. The Arabian official 
apparently blamed the Egyptian for 
being the source for an article in the 
Wall Street Journal just three days | 
earlier that told in detail about the 
sumptuous comforts enjoyed by the 
ministers during their meetings. 
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he surprisingly open display of 

rancor within OPEC temporarily 

alarmed some financial markets. 
Despite the cartel’s declining share 
of free-world production, from 64% 
in 1979 to about 40% currently, 
moneymen fear that if the group 
should break up, the ensuing price 
war would cause financial turmoil in 
other oil-producing countries. U.S. oilmen 
predict that a price decline to $15 per bbl., 
for example, would choke off all drilling 
ventures and put the U.S. back at the mer- 
cy of producers in the Persian Gulf. 
After the OPEC decisions were an- 
nounced, prices rose slightly on the spot 
market, where the cost of oil floats ac- 
cording to supply and demand. Industry 
experts believe that within about a month 
the spot price of crude could resume a 
downward drift. OPEC members will con- 
tinue to be tempted to give discounts in 
order to boost sales. Moreover, the group’s 
resolve appears weaker, since four coun- 
tries (Libya, Algeria, Iran and Gabon) re- 
fused to endorse the price cuts. Said Con- 
Stantine Fliakos, a senior oil analyst for 
Merrill Lynch: “A majority decision is not 
good enough for OPEC, which has had 
| difficulty enforcing even unanimous 
decisions.” 

For American consumers, last 
week's actions will mean little change 
in gasoline prices because most of the 
benefits of falling crude prices have al- 
ready been passed along. The average 
cost of gas at the pump stands at about 
$1.14 per gal., down S¢ from October 
Prices were reported as low as 88¢ per 
gal. in Texas. US. gas prices have 
come a long way since the peak of $1.42 
reached in March 1981. —ByStephenKoepp. 
Reported by Lawrence Malkin/Geneva and 


Barry Hillenbrand/Riyadh 
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On the Boards 
Directors face tougher scrutiny 
Ss erving on boards of directors at some 

companies was once a pleasant, unde- 
manding hobby for business biggies. The 
directorships offered short hours, fine ca- 
maraderie, handsome pay and hardly any 
tough decisions. “Sitting on a board as lit- 
tle as 15 years ago was almost like going to 
a men’s club,” says Arjay Miller, former 
president of Ford and the current director 
of nine companies. “The chairman put his 
buddies on the board.” 

These days the director's job has be- 
come much tougher. Reason: stockhold- 
ers and Government regulators, notably 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, have begun taking directors to task 
for failing to perform their duties proper- 


ly. In a landmark decision last week, the 
Delaware Supreme Court ruled that ten 


T 





at least 2,500 people. The directors, meet- 
ing in an emergency four-hour session at 
Manhattan's Helmsley Palace Hotel, ap- 
pointed four members to monitor the situ- 
ation. Said Chairman Warren Anderson: 
“They were calm, concerned and interest- 
ed in not ducking responsibility.” 
Directors are also spending more time 
on the job, The typical board member of a 
large corporation puts in 196 hours a year, 
up 40% from six years ago, according to 
the executive-recruiting firm Korn/Ferry 
International. As a result, executives are 
less inclined to pile up multiple director- 
ships just for the sake of prestige. Sidney J. 
Weinberg, a legendary financier of the 
1950s, once served on 31 boards. By com- 
parison, his son John L. Weinberg, chair- 
man of Wall Street’s Goldman, Sachs & 
Co., holds only six director's posts. The 
pay remains lucrative. The consulting 
firm Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby re- 
ports that the median annual fee among 
large companies is $18,000, plus $700 per 





former directors of Trans Union, a rail- 
road-equipment leasing company, were 
financially liable for selling their compa- 
ny too hastily in 1980. A lawsuit filed on 
behalf of 10,000 shareholders claimed 
that the directors spent just two hours 
considering a purchase offer of $55 a 
share, or $688 million in total, while the 
company may have been worth as much 
as $70 a share. The ten directors could be 
held personally liable for the difference. 
In another stunning decision last Decem- 
ber, the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration fired nine directors at Chicago's 
Continental Illinois Bank, holding them 
partly to blame for the institution’s near 
collapse in September. 

Forced into a sharper awareness of 
their responsibilities, board members are 
beginning to take a more active role in 
corporate affairs. Directors at United 
Technologies in November conducted a 
probe that cleared Chairman Harry Gray 
of charges that he had bugged or wire- 
tapped a former president of the compa- 
ny. The 15 directors of Union Carbide in 
December found themselves coping with 
the biggest industrial accident in history, 
the gas leak in Bhopal, India, that killed 
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board meeting and expenses. The most 
prestigious director's posts pay much 


more in return for a heavy commitment of | 


time. The director who serves as chair- 
man of Du Pont’s finance committee at- 
tends at least three dozen meetings a year. 
The fee: $147,000. 

In particular demand for boards are 
women and minority-group members. 
Juanita Kreps, Secretary of Commerce 
under President Carter, serves on ten 
boards, including American Telephone 
& Telegraph and Chrysler. Leon H. Sul- 
livan, the pastor of Philadelphia's Zion 
Baptist Church, serves on three corpo- 
rate boards: General Motors, Mellon 
Bank and the Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society. 

While most directors willingly accept 
their additional responsibilities, they can 


be forgiven if they sometimes long for the | 


days of the easygoing men’s club. Wrote 
Robert Mueller, chairman of the Arthur 
D. Little consulting firm, in his book 
Behind the Boardroom Door: “At board 
meetings the one unmatched asset is 
the ability to yawn with your mouth 
closed." —By Stephen Koepp. Reported by 
Adam Zagorin/New York 
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| 70% of the market, scratch-ticket lotteries 





Jackpot! 
Two firms win the lottery prize 
E very week Americans eagerly scratch 
coins or other objects across the sur- 
faces of some 40 million “instant-win” lot- 
tery tickets to find out if they have hit the 
jackpot. But whether they jump for joy or 
toss away another losing ticket in disgust, 
the national love of lotteries has made big 
winners of two Atlanta-based companies, 
Scientific Games and Dittler Bros. They 
are the undisputed champions of instant- 
win games, one of the most popular forms 
of legalized gambling. 

The two firms, which in 1984 pro- 
duced 1.5 billion tickets for games in elev- 
en states, control 70% of the instant-win 
lottery business in the U.S. Scientific 
Games’ lottery revenues rocketed from 
$100,000 in 1973 to $30 million in 1983. 
Dittler Bros.,a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Southam, a Canadian newspaper group, 
does not publicly report sales or earnings. 

The Atlanta companies joined forces 
in 1974 after Scientific Games developed 
the idea for instant-win lotteries. The con- 
cept was based on promotional contests 
that Scientific, then barely a year old, had 
been selling to businesses. Scientific now 
acts as the sales agent for the games, per- 
forming all marketing, design and admin- 
istrative work, while Dittler is the printer. 

Dittler was founded in 1902 by Broth- 
ers Emil and Alex Dittler as a printer of 
railroad schedules. But by the 1970s it had 
expanded its product range to include 
business cards, hotel directories and con- 
test tickets. Says Dittler Chairman Gilbert 
Bachman: “We had already produced lit- 
erally billions of promotional game tickets 
for other companies, so it was just a matter 
of taking our know-how and applying it to 
the instant lottery ticket concept.” 

Until the advent of instant lotteries, 
state-sponsored games were conducted by 
drawing. While such contests still have 











are growing in popularity because of the 
instant gratification—or dejection. To- 
day, for a bet of $1, a lucky player can col- 
lect up to $100,000. 

About 80% of all 
instant-win lottery 
tickets are sold in five 
states: Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, New 
York and Pennsylva- 
nia. Dittler and Sci- 
entific Games expect their business to 
grow substantially as more states offer | 
contests. Last week Oregon signed a con- 
tract calling for the delivery of at least 100 
million instant-win tickets in 1985. Cali- 
fornia is expected to approve a lottery lat- 
er this year. 

The games are also popular abroad. 
Dittler Bros. printed a total of 50 million 
tickets in 1984 for Argentina, Australia, 
Canada and Israel. Says Robert Mote, a 
vice president of Scientific Games: “Peo- 
ple everywhere like to know if they are 
winners—immediately.” a 
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INTRODUCING NEW KODAK DISKETTES. 




















The Stellar compact, one of two small models making their American debuts this year 


Korean Chrome Heads for the U.S. 





W orld automakers do not rank 
among big league players until they 
sell their cars in the U.S., the world’s rich- 
est auto showroom. Last week South Ko- 
rea announced its bid for a place in that 
market. Executives of Hyundai Motor 
America, a subsidiary of South Korea's 
largest industrial conglomerate (est. 1984 
sales: $10.3 billion), said that they will be- 
gin selling cars in the U.S. this 
fall. 

Hyundai is nothing if not 
ambitious. Max Jamiesson, 
51, a former Toyota official 
who is the new executive vice 
president of Hyundai Motor 
America, told participants at 
the convention of the Nation- 
al Automobile Dealers Assoc. 
in San Francisco that his goal 
is to sell 100,000 vehicles in 
the 1986 model year. That 
would be less than 1% of the 
total U.S. market of 10 million 
vehicles and 4% of all imports 
vs. about 18% for all Japanese makes. But 
it would be far more than the 288 cars that 
Toyota sold in America in 1958, its first 
full year in the U.S. 

Hyundai (rhymes with Sunday) will 
offer U.S. buyers a front-wheel-drive sub- 
compact and a rear-wheel-powered com- 
pact, both made in its modern factory on 
an 86-acre site in the port city of Ulsan. 
This year the plant’s production capacity 
will be increased from 150,000 to 300,000 
vehicles a year in anticipation of U.S. 
sales. Just what the subcompact will look 
like is known only to Hyundai officials, 
who have code named it the X car. It will 
be unveiled in March and is expected to 
sell for as little as $5,000. That would 
make it cheaper than the Japanese-made 
Suzuki (base price: $5,151), a mini sold by 
Chevrolet as the Sprint in nine Western 
states and the lowest-priced car in Ameri- 
ca. The larger car, the Stellar, will begin 
at $7,000. Hyundai intends to begin as- 
saulting the American market in Califor- 
nia, where the Japanese also started. 

As a warmup for its American offen- 
sive, Hyundai last year introduced its 
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Hyundai attempts to follow the Japanese road in autos 


Pony subcompact into Canada, anticipat- 
ing sales of no more than 5,000 cars in the 
first year. Thanks largely to its attractive 
base price of just $4,600 (in U.S. dollars), 
Pony sales topped 25,000, or 11% of the 
Canadian import market. 

No one in Detroit underestimates the 
new challenge. Says Ford Chairman Don- 
ald Petersen: “The Koreans are bound to 

, be one more very unsettling 
~ dynamic in the worldwide car 
= market.” He believes the Jap- 
2 anese will export more up- 
scale models to the U.S. and 
leave the less expensive sector 
to Korea. 

American  auto-industry 
experts say that the biggest 
task facing the Koreans will 
be to manufacture cars that 
meet U.S. standards. Despite 
remarkable strides in the past 
few years, Korean automak- 
ers still lag behind Japan and 
the U.S. in quality production. 
The fits and finishes on Canada’s Pony, 
for example, are below par. Says Chrysler 
Vice Chairman Gerald Greenwald: 
“They've got the will. The question is if 
they have the ability.” Hyundai officials 
admit they have a long way to go. Said 
H.B. Suh, an executive at the plant in UI- 
san: “We are still trying to improve our 
productivity, and our quality control is 
getting better.” 

Hyundai is only the first of several 
Korean companies that are eyeing the 
American market. Daewoo, a firm that is 
50% owned by General Motors, hopes to 
be selling 80,000 cars in the U.S. in 1987. 
Kia, a Korean conglomerate, could link 
up with Ford, and Chrysler has held talks 
with Samsung, another firm with designs 
on the U.S. market. Maryann Keller, an 
auto-industry expert with Vilas-Fischer 
Assoc. in New York City, predicts that 
imports from such countries as South Ko- 
rea, Taiwan, Mexico and Brazil will one 
day control the important U.S. market for 
the $5,000 car. —By John S. DeMott. Report- 
ed by Edwin M. Reingold/Tokyo and Paul A. Wit- 
teman/Detroit 
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Marketbuster 


The vac that roared 


he standard-size vacuum cleaner, 

squatting in countless American clos- 
ets, is a veritable symbol of drudgery. But 
now there is a little vac hanging on the 
wall, designed just to clean up the spilled 
potting soil and the scattered cat litter. It 
is the Dustbuster, and its phenomenal suc- 
cess is dramatically changing the fortunes 
of its maker, Black & Decker. 

Cordless and snout-shaped, the Dust- 
buster is 144% in. long and weighs 1.4 Ibs. 
To clean up small domestic disasters, the 
user grabs the Dustbuster from its wall 
rack, vacuums up the mess and returns the 
machine to its base. There, its three nick- 
el-cadmium batteries are recharged so 
that it will be ready for the next spill. Life 
expectancy: 150 hours, or five years of 15- 
to-20-second bursts. 

Dustbusters were introduced in 1979, 
but sales got a charge in the past few 
months from a $3 million advertising 
campaign. With about 10 million Dust- 
busters sold, the product's success led ri- 
vals to introduce competing models. Black 
& Decker fought back by filing patent-in- 
fringement suits against more than a doz- 
en competitors. 

Black & Decker, founded in 1910, has 
long experience with battery-powered 
tools. Astronauts carried its portable drills 
to the moon. In the mid-1970s the compa- 
ny introduced a power handle with drill, 
flashlight, hedge-trimmer and vacuum at- 
tachments. The product failed, though, 
because consumers often forgot to re- 
charge the batteries. But when the handle 
was joined permanently to the vacuum 
alone, a success was born 

The Dustbuster has transformed 
Black & Decker from a power-tool com- 
pany catering to do-it-yourselfers in their 
workshops to a maker of products for the 
entire home. Says Vice President Stephen 
Britt: “Dustbuster got us out of the base- 
ment and upstairs.” Last year the compa- 
ny moved deeper into the housewares 
market by paying $300 million for Gener- 
al Electric’s small-appliance division. As 
sales swelled from $1.17 billion in 1983 to 
$1.53 billion in 1984, profits went from 
$44.2 million to $95.4 million a 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
“We Expected to Do Better” 


When AT&T split into seven regional 
phone companies and a slimmed-down 
successor that would handle long-distance 
lines and computer services, the company 
predicted that the new AT&T’s first-year 
earnings would reach $2.1 billion. Not so. 
AT&T last week reported 1984 earnings 
of $1.38 billion on revenues of $33.19 bil- 
lion. Said Chairman Charles Brown: “We 
expected to do better.” Then he added, 
“That was last year. We intend to do bet- 
ter in 1985 and better still in the years 
ahead.” 

Fierce competition from MCI, Sprint 
and other long-distance carriers helped drive down earnings. In 
| addition, the Government postponed an access charge to all resi- 

dential customers that AT&T had hoped to get. The $1 fee will 
| go into effect this year, but analysts say the delay cost AT&T 
$900 million in 1984 alone. 

Ma Bell’s seven other descendants, however, are doing just 
| fine. All of them exceeded their profit estimates. Nynex in the 
Northeast earned $986.4 million, topping its goal by 5%. Ameri- 
tech in the Midwest raced ahead of projections by 7% to earn 
$990.6 million. 


Chairman Brown 





See You Later, Alligator 


General Mills decided last week to sell off its toy and fashion 
operations. Such subsidiaries as Izod (of alligator fame) and 
Parker Bros. (maker of Monopoly and other games) last year 
contributed one-fourth of General Mills’ $5.6 billion in sales and 
$491.5 million in earnings. Company officials, though, believe 
that profits from those operations have peaked. Izod, in particu- 
lar, has been troubled, as its alligator-emblazoned apparel has 
lost favor. Sales are expected to drop 30% this year. Says Roger 
Spencer of Paine Webber: “Izod is a disaster. The alligator was 
a fad.” 

Toys and alligators also do not go with General Mills’ back-to- 
basics corporate strategy. The firm plans to invest more than $1.5 
billion in consumer foods and restaurants during the next five 
years. General Mills is expected to expand its cereals and frozen- 
food line and spend more on its Red Lobster, York Steak House 
and Olive Garden restaurant chains. Several other large food com- 
panies are shedding subsid- 
iaries and concentrating on 
what they know best. Be- 
atrice has been getting out 
of nonfood operations. And 
Quaker Oats has sworn off 
specialty chemicals and video 
games, although it still owns 
toymaker Fisher-Price. 





Was the fashion just a fad? 


The Cost of Living It Up 


Living well may still be the best revenge, but it is becoming 
even more expensive to do. According to the Moét Luxury Index, 
an annual survey of 13 premium items ranging from cars to cavi- 
ar, the cost of being rich rose 8.2% in 1984. That was more than 
twice the hike recorded by the Consumer Price Index, which in- 
creased 3.7% last year. 
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Sponsored by Schieffelin & Co., the U.S. importer of Moét & | 
Chandon champagne, the index measured the price of luxuries in } 
the New York City area. The largest jump, 22%, came on a wash, 
cut and blow-dry at La Coupe, a hair salon that charged $55 for 
those services. At $12,650, the price ofa full-length mink coat had 
risen 15%. Other hefty increases were recorded by a men’s Rolex 
Oyster Perpetual watch (up 11.3%, to $8,850) and a one-pound 
box of Teuscher imported chocolate truffles (up 13.6%, to $25). 

The cost of several items, however, remained at 1983 levels. 
An orchestra seat for the Broadway musical 42nd Street still 
went for $45, a bottle of Moét’s Dom Pérignon vintage cham- 
pagne remained $55, and Hennessy X.O cognac stayed $62 a 
bottle. Thanks to the sinking British pound, the sticker price of a 
Rolls-Royce Corniche convertible, the most expensive item on 
the list, was $156,000 for the second year in a row. 


Here Comes the Fudge Soda 


Alan Canfield, whose family-owned firm sells soda and selt- 
zer through 10,000 stores in the Midwest, has a way of capturing 
crazes. Five years ago, the Chicago company discovered that its 
Natural Seltzer seemed to help plants grow, leading it to promote 
pop for plants. The gimmick made sales jump. Now Canfield 
Beverages is profiting from the great Diet Chocolate Fudge Soda 
craze. Introduced in 1971, the drink had modest sales that im- 
proved only moderately last summer when Canfield began using 
NutraSweet. But three weeks ago, the Chicago Tribune's Bob 
Greene extolled the soda in his column as a two-calorie “mir- 
acle” that enabled him to keep off the 22 Ibs. he had lost on a diet. 

Greene’s column, which has appeared in 80 newspapers, 
stirred demand in such distant states as Alabama and Texas. In 
the past two weeks, the firm has sold 62,000 cases, in contrast to 
some 50,000 during all of 1984. 
Grocers want still more, and cus- 
tomers who cannot find the drink 
are angry. So Canfield took out a 
half-page ad in the Tribune to 
apologize for the shortages. Says 
Canfield: “It’s like Cabbage Patch 
dolls. I've been at this desk for 
more than 20 years, and I've never 
seen anything like it.” 
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Like Cabbage Patch dolls 





TECHNOLOGY 
Hollywood Nightmares 


In a ruling that stunned Hollywood, the U.S. Supreme Court 
decreed that viewers could tape films shown on television with- 
out breaking copyright laws. Thirteen months later, movie mo- 
guls face a potential new threat from home videocassette record- 
ers. Japan’s Sharp Corp. has developed a twin-tape VCR that 
gives consumers the capacity to play rented films and simulta- 
neously copy them. “This is the latest piece of evil magic doing 
the devil’s work,” complains Jack Valenti, president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America. “It’s like being able to mar- 
ket an ignition key that would start any car in America.” 

The twin-tape VCRs are sold only in the Middle East, for 
about $900. Sharp says it has no plans to sell them in the U.S. or 
any place else that has strong copyright laws. Other Japanese 
firms insist they will not build twin-tape machines. “Everyone 
has the technology to make such a product,” says a Sharp com- 
petitor, “but the problem is that it is too dangerous a piece of 
equipment.” Of course, ingenious techies have long since found a 
simple, if illegal, way to record rented movies. They wire together 
two VCRs. One machine then plays the movie, while the other 
makes a copy. 
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The library, a converted chapel, at Wang Institute 








he institute’s main building is a white 

mansion perched on a hillside in 
Charlottesville, Va. The two-year work- 
study program is as demanding as any 
other in the U.S. New students go through 
a kind of Outward Bound rock-climbing 
ritual. “You get a sense of who you can de- 
pend on,” says Don Alexander, a second- 
year student. Building that sort of group 
working relationship is precisely what the 
institute has in mind—that and the gradu- 
ate education of the future leaders of the 
textile industry. Every year Charlottes- 
ville’s Institute of Textile Technology 
(I.T.T.) turns out a new crop of masters of 
science imbued with the latest high-tech 
manufacturing and management skills. 
“It’s a lot different from other graduate 
programs,” Alexander says of I.T.T.’s cur- 





| affiliated with a university, the institute is 

completely supported by some 35 textile 
companies that it serves as a supplier of 
the kinds of cutting-edge team players 
regular schools of higher education have 
not been turning out. 

As such, according to a report last 
week by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, I.T.T. stands 
as a prime example of the growing com- 
mitment by U.S. corporations to educa- 
tion for the workplace. At a time when 
galloping technology can render an engi- 
neer’s training obsolete within five years, 
the study notes that “America’s business 
has become its own educational provider.” 
Says Del Lippert, vice president for educa- 
tional services at Digital Equipment 
| Corp.: “It's a matter of survival.” 
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Schooling for Survival 


U.S. corporations move en masse into the learning business 


The 224-page study, called Corporate 
Classrooms: The Learning Business, rep- 
resents more than two years of research by 
Carnegie Trustee Nell Eurich on what has 
been a disconnected and poorly observed 
educational behemoth. U.S. companies, 
Eurich reports, are training and educating 
nearly 8 million people, close to the total 
enrollment in America’s four-year col- 





riculum. “It’s more industry related.” Not | 


leges and universities. According to Car- 
negie President Ernest Boyer, the corpo- 
rate classroom has quietly become “a kind 
of third leg of the education system in the 
U.S.” And it is one of the strongest forces 
for continuing adult education. Courses 
range from remedial English to nuclear 
engineering. Some subjects, such as lan- 
guage and accounting, overlap those in the 
nation’s traditional schools. Others com- 
pensate for gaps in the conventional cur- 
riculum. General Electric’s manager of 
management education, James Baugh- 
man, for one, says, “There is vast illiteracy 
on business-school faculties” in both the 
mechanics of advanced technology and its 
management implications. Says a Texas 
Instruments executive: “As technology 
changes, universities tend to lag one to 
three years behind what’s happening in 
the workplace.” 

In their scramble to educate employ- 
ees, corporations spend upwards of $40 bil- 
lion a year (vs. $60 billion—plus for colleges 
and universities), That kind of money has 
bought some magnificent facilities, of 

| which the most awesome is Xerox’s 2,265- 
| acre complex outside Leesburg, Va. Here 
| an average of 1,200 students a year take 


| company training programs one to seven 








| lengths are set for efficiency and accessi- 





weeks long. When not in class, they luxuri- 
ate in the outdoor pool; racquetball, 
squash, tennis and basketball courts; beau- 
ty parlor, bar and dance floor. Almost 
as impressive is AT&T's center near 
Princeton, N.J., with 23 classrooms, seven 
laboratories, four conference rooms, li- 
brary, auditorium and 300-bed residence 
hall. This fall IBM, whose reported $700 
million annual education expenditures 
probably lead those of all other corpora- 
tions, plans to consolidate its four corpo- 
rate technical institutes at a 250-acre su- 
percampus in Thornwood, N.Y. 


t such facilities, and humbler ones, 

corporations educate in ways that 
“surpass many universities” in the judg- 
ment of the Carnegie study. Courses have 
clear goals centered on getting results. 
“I'm going to take what I learn here Mon- 
day and Tuesday,” says a Digital Equip- 
ment student, “and apply it Wednesday 
or Thursday.” Faculties work on contract, 
with performance monitored, rather than 
enjoy the sometimes soporific security of 
lifetime tenure. Study hours and program 


bility, instead of lockstep 50-minute day- 
time classes in four-month semesters. 
Corporate programs have acquired 
“an academic legitimacy of their own,” 
says the study. The same regional accred- 
iting associations that endorse course 
work at conventional colleges have ap- 
proved corporate classes taught by compa- 
ny instructors or by university professors 
on corporate teach-ins. In-house educa- | 
tion and training in company practices 
and products make up the majority of the 
12 million courses paid for by businesses. 
But whether class is down the hall from the 
office or on a campus, employee-students | 
usually get much or all of their schooling 
free, and some get a full salary while learn- 
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ing. Some high-tech companies may soon 
| budget 15% to 20% ofa worker's paid time 
for training and education. 

Of the 18 business-launched colleges 


| and universities that grant degrees, half | 


have earned that status since 1977, and 
they are growing stronger. Three years 
ago, for example, when General Motors 
spun off its 66-year-old General Motors 
Institute, in Flint, Mich.,G.M.I. launched 
its first master’s program. G.M_I. already 
was educating 2,500 students for bache- 
lor’s degrees in engineering and industrial 
administration. “Academically it’s just as 
tough as, or better than, other institu- 
tions,” says G.M.I. Sophomore 
Kris Lang, 19. Northrop Univer- 
sity, an offshoot of the Los Ange- 
les aeronautical corporation, gets 
much the same rating from many 
of its students. By 1988, eight 
more companies plan to develop 
19 degree programs. In so doing, 
corporations aim to provide stu- 
dents with what a Xerox execu- 
tive calls “the competitive edge.” 
Four examples of corporate 
schools where that edge is al- 
ready being honed: 

> The Wang Institute of Gradu- 
ate Studies in Tyngsboro, Mass., 
opened in 1979 to offer the first 
full-time master of software engi- 
neering degree. Started by An 
Wang of Wang Laboratories, 
Inc., the hugely successful com- 
puter company in nearby Lowell, 
the institute aims to educate a 
new breed of executive scientist 
who can create models of order 
in the individualistic and chaotic 
computer-software field. Wang 
believes that its integrated regi- 
men of planning, design and test- 
ing of new systems, guided by 
written instructions, can be an 
answer. Set up in a former Marist 
Brothers seminary, the institute 
is an independent nonprofit 
school. Only ten of its 50 master’s 
candidates come from Wang 
Labs; the others come from the 
likes of AT&T, Digital Equip- 
ment and GTE. Says one student: 





> The DeVry Institutes, a Bell & Howell 
subsidiary, are at the trade-school end of 
the spectrum. A profit-making enterprise, 
DeVry sells “education for the real 
world.” It is a tough-minded, no-frills out- 
fit with about 30,000 students, enrolled in 
eleven institutes across the continent, 
studying for bachelor’s, associate’s and 
technician’s diplomas in various electron- 
ics fields. The school operates twelve 
months a year in three shifts, morning, af- 
ternoon and night. Along with their tech- 
nical courses, degree students must satisfy 
some requirements in psychology, Eng- 
lish, history and literature. But DeVry 








“I'm finding just the right mix of 
technological and management 
courses.” 

>» The American Graduate School of In- 
ternational Management in Glendale, 
Ariz., is known worldwide for its prepara- 
tion of global business managers, and 
about 25% of almost 1,000 full-time mas- 
ter’s candidates are from foreign coun- 
tries. The school provides instruction in 
eight tongues, among them Mandarin 
Chinese and English as a second lan- 
guage; the courses emphasize business 
terms used in macroeconomics and cross- 
cultural management. The school also 
tailors short programs for the special 
needs of multinational companies like 
Mitsubishi Electric, which recently sent 








Sometimes a campus look, but not many snap courses. 


makes no bones about the fact that it is 
preparing people for work, not contem- 
plation. That is just fine with the students. 
“We know we'll get jobs,” says Computer 
Student Pamela Ramey, 23. It also works 
out fine for DeVry. Profits for the first 
nine months of 1984; $7.1 million on reve- 
nues of $105.5 million. 

>» The National Technological University 
is the newest and most exotic of the degree- 
granting corporate classrooms. Started 
five months ago in Fort Collins, Colo., 
N.T.U. organizes the videotaping of ad- 
vanced engineering classes at 16 cooperat- 
ing universities. The tapes are sent to busi- 
ness sites owned by seven sponsoring 








Student bookstore at Digital's training center in Bedford, Mass. 





nated, N.T.U. then assembles the credits 
toward a master’s degree. This fall N.T.U. 
plans to start using satellite transmission. 
Teleconferencing may occasionally be 
added so that students can participate in | 
classroom dialogue. So far 270 are enrolled | 
all over the U.S. The goal is 5,000. If it all 
sounds like Brave New U., one N.T.U. offi- 
cial is confident that the satellite will be the | 
key to expansion: “The universities are | 
waiting to sign our dance card.” 

Much of the technology N.T.U. plans 
for national transmission has been oper- 
ating regionally in other programs for 
several years. Texas Instruments and a 
number of other companies par- 
ticipate in interactive video- 
phone lectures with several col- 
leges under the auspices of the 
University of Texas, Dallas. 
Stanford pipes lectures to as 
many as 160 nearby corporate 
classes. And last week Hewlett- 
Packard, which owns the na- 
tion’s largest industrial satellite, 
completed a nationwide two- 
way, two-week TV class in com- 
puter programs designed by 
M.LT. and broadcast to eight lo- 
cations around the country from 
a San Jose, Calif., studio. 

The Carnegie Foundation’s 
Boyer is openly dazzled by satel- 
lite learning, saying that it may 
represent “the space-age model 
for the future.” In fact, the report 
has a tendency to stand in awe of 
the whole phenomenon of corpo- 
rate learning. While it acknowl- 
edges the difference between edu- 
cation for profit by a corporation 
and for life preparation by a uni- 
versity, there is a strong implica- 
tion throughout that higher edu- 
cation should embark ona careful 
self-reappraisal based on the cor- 
porate classroom. 

Many in academe, however, | 
have a more guarded reaction. 
Emory Business School Dean 
George Parks worries about let- 
ting “technology drive the educa- 
tional process instead of the other 
way around.” As for the corporate 
tendency to teach a specific set of 
facts and practices, Parks says, 
“Sound practices need to be based on sound 
theory. Otherwise you're not going to be 
able to adapt to a world that’s constantly 
changing.” Director Erich Bloch ofthe Na- 
tional Science Foundation notes that very 
often “companies want universities to train 
people. This is not their mission.” 

For all the cautionary concerns of tra- 
ditional academies, both camps inevitably 
will be drawn together in many areas and 
will have much to learn from each other. 
In fact they are already busy doing so, at 
places like N.T.U., whose entire concept 
is to carry university learning over jointly 
developed technological systems into cor- 
porate classrooms, where it will be put to 
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nine managers and engineers for a 14- | corporations. Working engineers “attend” | practical use. —By Ezra Bowen. Reported by 
week program on English language and | the lectureson VCRs, and mail their course | Emily Couric/Charlottesville and Meg Grant/ 
American management. work to the school where the lecture origi- | Los Angeles, with other bureaus 
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As the sun sets over the Grano de Oro Esplanade in Maracaibo, Venezuela, John Paul waves 





to throng gathered for Mass 
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Si to a Demanding Friend 


On a tour of Latin America, the Pope challenges his audiences 


F acing 40,000 roaring youths at a Cara- 
cas stadium last week, Pope John Paul 
Il asked, “Will Venezuela’s youth have the 
valor to be true Christians?” The crowd 
shouted, “Si.” “And will they have the 
valor to construct a more just society?” 
Again a thundering “Si.” “More frater- 
nal and more peaceful?” Once more a 
booming affirmation. 

The incident typified the rousing re- 
ception accorded the Pope during the first 
phase of his twelve-day Latin American 
tour. The exchange, however, under- 
scored a more important matter: John 
Paul was not just a barnstorming superstar 
generating good cheer, but a (askmaster 
issuing challenge upon challenge. When 
chants broke out in the stadium proclaim- 
ing the Pope to be Venezuela's friend, he 
ad-libbed, “Yes, I am your friend. Yes, I 
am a demanding friend.” 

To dispel any lingering doubts 
about his rigorous stance, the tour- 
ing Pontiff stressed again and again 
the need for a disciplined church 
that is attentive to official teaching. 
To an audience of 400,000 in Cara- 
cas he issued another in his series 
of traditionalist condemnations of § 
birth control, abortion, euthanasia 
and illicit sex. The morning after 
saying Mass in Maracaibo, he 
moved on to Mérida, where he 
urged a throng to accept church 
teachings “with meekness” and not 
to be “dragged away by ideologies 
contrary to Catholic dogma.” 

That was a clear reference to 
the more militant and Marxist- 
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oriented strain of liberation 
theology, which emphasizes a 
class struggle that the church 
rejects. But as the week wore 
on, John Paul also proclaimed 
his own version of liberation 
theology for South Ameri- 
cans: an emphatic warning 
against placing too much im- 
portance on the material side 
of liberation, to the neglect of 
its spiritual aspects. Still, the 
Pope declared repeatedly that 
the struggle for social justice is 
an essential part of the church’s work. At 
a complex of giant metalworks and mines 
in Ciudad Guayana, 300,000 people, 
many of them workers, greeted John Paul 
warmly when he said, “How long will 
the men of the Third World have to sup- 
port unjustly the primacy of economic 


Pontiff at Quito stadium for rally of Ecuadoran youths 





Quito well-wisher 





processes over inviolable human rights?” 

In Quito, Ecuador, he called for the 
“gradual disappearance of the intolerable 
abyss” between rich and poor, and 
appealed for land reform and medical 

and old-age protection for 
& workers. At mountainous La- 
tacunga, Ecuador, he met 
250,000 members of deprived 
indigenous tribes, who greeted 
him with painted faces amid a 
din of pipes and drums. The 
Pope told them to oppose both 
the “unacceptable injustice” 
of their situation and the use | 
of violence to bring social | 
change. 

At week’s end John Paul 
landed in Peru, the birthplace 
of liberation theology. Speak- 
ing in Lima, he attacked radicals who seek 
to undercut the Catholic hierarchy, and 
urged priests and nuns to forsake “passing 
ideologies.” After four days in Peru, John 
Paul was scheduled to touch down in Port- 
of-Spain, the capital of Trinidad and To- 
bago, before flying to Rome this week. 

Among his most pressing tasks 

, when he returns home: preparing 

for a two-week meeting, starting 
next November, of Roman Catho- 
2 lic bishops. The extraordinary syn- 
od will convene to examine the 
work of the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil, which made sweeping changes 
in church life. The mandate of the 
synod, says a Vatican theologian, 
will be “assessment and clarifica- 
tion” of the 1962-65 council, “not a 
correction or revision.” No doubt, 
but the clarification is likely to be 
exactly in line with the Pope’s sum- 
mons to authority, discipline and 
orthodoxy. —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Roberto Suro, with the Pope 
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It’s awhole new world. 





Today’s 
Camel Lights, 
unexpectedly mild. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 














For 1985, Plymouth creates the §/50 Caravelle. 


Engineered to challenge 
Buick Century and Olds Ciera 


There’s a new front-wheel drive Plymouth with 


6-passenger comfort and power that match Ciera and 


Century. But for a thousand dollars less* 

Caravelle, the Plymouth with automatic trans- 
mission, power steering, power brakes, deep thick 
carpeting, a generous 17.1 cubic feet of trunk space, 
Crystal Coat finish and more. Standard. 

Caravelle, the Plymouth that offers you the 
exciting option of turbo power. You can get the 


Plymouth. Best built, best backed American cars: 


*Based on a sticker price comparison of comparably equipped vehicles. **5 years or 50,000 miles whichever comes first. Limited warranties on 
outer body rust-through. Deductible applies. Excludes fleet/leases. Dealer has details. t Lowest percent of NHTSA safety recalls for '82 and '83 mode 
tw North Amenca. Best backed based on warranty comparison of competitive vehicles. 


extra thrust you need for acceleration, passing and 

cruising with the power of America’ first water- 

cooled turbocharger. It will help you forget the V- 
And while you're enjoying Caravelle’s quict 

luxury ride, you'll be reassured by yet another 

relaxing comfort: Caravelle is backed by Chrysler's 

5-year or 50,000-mile Protection Plan** 

The name is Plymouth. The quality is Chrysler. 
The new Plymouth Caravelle 

Match it! (if you can.) It’s yours to buy 

or lease at your Chrysler-Plymouth 

dealer. Buckle up for safety. 


Division of 
Chrysler Corporation 


pra beer and 
s designed and built 
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The Polio Echo 
Years later, symptoms return 
> mages Ragans can still remember 

the contagion ward in a New York 
City hospital where she spent three 
months as a victim of the 1944 polio epi- 
demic. Of the nearly 600,000 Americans 
who were infected by the poliomyelitis vi- 
rus in this century before the development 
of vaccines for the disease in the 1950s, 
about 10% died, while many of the survi- 
vors, like Ragans, suffered some degree of 
paralysis. Stricken at age eleven, she was 
at first confined to a wheelchair, but grad- 
ually recovered enough to lead a normal 
life. Her slight difficulty in walking and 
partly paralyzed right arm did not prevent 
her successful career as an art instructor 
and painter. 

Then, about ten years ago, she noticed 
that the pain and weakness she had en- 
dured as a polio victim were returning. 
Says she: “My right arm was hanging by 
my side. I began to get frightened.” Seek- 
ing help, Ragans visited the Roosevelt 
Warm Springs Institute for Rehabilitation 
in Georgia, named for perhaps the most 
famous polio victim, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. There doctors finally diag- 
nosed her problem: post-poliomyelitis 
muscular atrophy, an affliction that 
strikes many former polio patients with 
symptoms that in some ways mimic the 
original disease. Across the U.S., PPMA is 
affecting more and more of the 300,000 
American survivors of the great polio epi- 
demics. People who decades ago recov- 
ered enough to abandon their crutches, 
wheelchairs, braces and respirators are 
now becoming dependent on them again. 

Still, because only a handful of Ameri- 
cans now contract polio every year, most 
doctors practicing in the U.S. have never 
seen a case. Says Dr. Jacquelin Perry, 
chief of pathokinesiology at Rancho Los 
Amigos Medical Center in Downey, 
Calif: “No one anticipated this. It has 
taken us by surprise.” 

Polio paralyzes its victims by killing 
off the spinal cord’s motor-nerve cells, 
which control various muscles. In some 
| cases, when muscles in the chest become 
too weak to function properly, polio vic- 
tims need mechanical assistance simply to 
breathe. Though many of the polio victims 
who survive are left partly paralyzed, they 
often make dramatic progress. Muscles 
that had fallen slack begin to work again 
when healthy nerve cells sprout new con- 
necting fibers and take over the work of 
cells ravaged by polio. 

For polio survivors, it is particularly 
disheartening, years after recovering, to 
find that again they cannot climb stairs or 
even comb their hair. Until recently, doc- 
tors frequently thought that these post- 
polio victims were imagining their prob- 
lems. But as more people began to experi- 
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ence the same crippling aftereffects, it be- 
came apparent that PPMA was a physical 
disorder common to approximately 15% 
to 20% of former polio patients. 

At first, doctors suspected that the po- 
lio virus had somehow remained latent in 
PPMA victims, only to be reactivated. But 
unlike polio, PPMA is never fatal, and it 
progresses far more slowly than the origi- 
nal disease. That would seem to rule out 
the polio virus as the culprit. A more likely 
cause may be the toll taken on healthy 
nerve cells by years of overcompensating 
for those destroyed by the disease. Many 
polio survivors, says Perry, “are function- 
ing at 50% of their muscle strength most of 


Rosalind Ragans working in her studio 
Losing some ground, learning to cope 





the time, whereas healthy people stay un- 
der 20%.” For this reason, the nerve cells 
of post-polio patients are subjected to ex- 
traordinary strain. 

In rehabilitation clinics like the Roo- 
sevelt Institute, PPMA patients are learn- 
ing how to cope with their recurring 
symptoms. Many are able to continue 
most of their ordinary activities with the 
help of lightweight braces and portable 
respirators. Institute doctors also recom- 
mend that they simply rest more, which 
enables them to conserve the energy to 
carry on. This prescription is alien to most 
of the patients. “Polio survivors are very 
strong people,” says Frederick Maynard, 
director of the post-polio clinic at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Medical Center in 
Ann Arbor. “It goes against their whole 
approach to life to suddenly take the easy 
way out.” But once they do, he says, “they 
often feel much better.’’ —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Cheryl Crooks/Los Angeles and 
Joyce Leviton/Atlanta 
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Herpes Relief | 


A new capsule seems to work 


he headline on the New York Post 

screamed U.S. APPROVES HERPES SU- 
PER-DRUG. While that description was 
exaggerated, the approval of oral acyclo- | 
vir capsules last week by the Food and 
Drug Administration marked a big step 
forward in the treatment of genital herpes. | 
Though the drug will not cure the pesky 
venereal disease, which afflicts some 5 
million to 20 million Americans, it can re- 
duce both the severity and the frequency 
of recurring attacks. 

Acyclovir, developed by the Bur- 
roughs Wellcome Co. of Research Trian- 
gle Park, N.C., works against herpes in- 
fections by inhibiting the ability of the 
virus to replicate. In 1982 the company 
was given permission to market the drug 
in the U.S. in two forms, both under the 
name Zovirax. As an ointment, the medi- 
cation somewhat reduced the pain and du- 
ration of the outbreaks. In a more potent | 
intravenous solution, it could be adminis- 
tered to patients hospitalized with severe 
cases. For those sufferers, the drug offered 
some respite from continual outbreaks 
and the flu-like symptoms that often ac- 
company major herpes attacks. 

Zovirax capsules are much more ef- 
fective, as was demonstrated by two re- 
cent studies sponsored by the National In- 
stitutes of Health on people who suffered a 
dozen or more genital-herpes infections 
annually. Taken several times daily for 
four months, the capsules reduced the re- 
currences or their severity, or both, in 
more than 95% of the cases. Between 40% 
and 75% of the herpes victims had no re- 
currences at all during the period. (But af- 
terward, in all cases, the herpes attacks re- 
sumed.) For most of those who had less 
frequent herpes episodes, use of the cap- 
sule for five days—beginning as soon as 
the initial tingling symptoms appeared— 
effectively réduced the outbreaks. 

The FDA is proceeding cautiously, 
however. In the absence of any long-term 
studies, it has limited daily use of the cap- 
sules to six months and has warned 
against their use during pregnancy. Also, 
the agency noted, use of the capsules does 
not guarantee that a herpes victim will not 
infect a sexual partner 

When Zovirax becomes available in 
mid-February, there will be another re- 
straint: price. A five-day regimen of the 
capsules will cost from $15 to $18; the tag 
for six months of use will be a hefty $360. 
Despite the costs and the limitations as a 
treatment, health officials are enthusiastic 
about the new form of acyclovir. “It is a 
very useful tool,” says Mary Guinan, an 
associate director at the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control in Atlanta. “We welcome it 
as part of our armamentarium in our war 
against sexually transmitted diseases.” @ 
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W DO YOU SEND 
PID REALLY GOT ME”? 


Send 800~FLOWERS. 









Love makes the world go round and 
just one call will make your point with 
the target of your affections. 

Because now more than 5,000 of 
Americas finest florists have the same 
phone number: 1-SOO-F-L-O-W-E-R-S. 
Call 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. Use any major credit card. Your 
Valentines Day “ wishes will be expressed in flowers that 
are guaranteed in writing to please or we'll replace them. 


But call soon. Especially if you want to send roses. By 
Valentines Day many florists will be sold out. SOO-Flowers 
can help. One call and your Valentines roses will be 
reserved. Call now, before all the roses are spoken for. 

And whether you order roses or any other Valentines 
arrangement your one call will speed your feelings across 
the street or across the country. You can even send them to 
yourself a day or two early so you can play cupid in person. 


PHONE 1t800-FLOWERS 


Anytime. Anywhere. To any Valentine. 


For orders placed after noon, February 13th, 
availability and delivery are subject to market situations *]-800-FLOWERS is a service mark of 800-FLOWERS, Inc 
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Slayton with his celestial logo 


Eternal rest for the de- 
ceased? That's old-fashioned. 
How about eternal orbit? (Or 
63 million years, whichever 
comes first.) Donald (“Deke”) 
Slayton, 60, has a new way to 
send the dearly departed di- 
rectly to the heavens. One of | 
the seven original Mercury as- 
tronauts, Slayton is president 
of Space Services Inc. of Hous- 
ton, and his company has con- 
tracted with a consortium of 
funeral directors in a sort of 
ashes-to-ashes, dust-to-space 
mission. For about $3,900— 
one way—the specially cre- 
mated remains of loved ones 
will be rocketed aloft, sealed 
in a 1%-in.-long, gold-coated 
magnesium capsule bearing 
name, Social Security number 
and religious symbol. The first 
space-hearse launch, perhaps 
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next year, would place a pay- 
load of 12,000 capsules into an 
orbit 1,900 miles above earth. 
Is that how Slayton wants to 
go? “I've had it in my will for 


years,” he says. “I’m just glad | 


somebody finally came up with 
a way to doit.” 


It is one of the most eagerly 
watched events in the world 
of sports. No, not the Super 
Bowl, you besotted TV viewer. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s annual 
swimsuit issue, since it was ini- 
tiated back in 1964, has become 
a sort of national ritual and the 
magazine's bestselling single is- 
sue. The cover girl for this 
year’s revealing picture show 
is—hold the drum roll and 
bring her a towel, please—Pau- 
lina Porizkova, 19, the Czech- 
born model who was also out 
front last year. But she would 
really rather not be modeling at 
all. “I have aspirations to be a 
painter,” she says. “I paint all 
the time. I want them to be 


| masterpieces. And they are not. 


So I slash them up.” Not self- 
portraits, it is to be hoped 


Having landed the title 
role in the film version of the 
Broadway play Agnes of God, 
Meg Tilly, 24, began worrying 
about the prospect of working 
with Jane Fonda, 47, and Anne 
Bancroft, 53. “I thought such 
big, huge talents might be a lit- 
tle cool, but they weren't,” ex- 
plains Tilly, who made her act- 
ing mark as the enigmatic 


Soul sisters: Bancroft, Tilly and Fonda in Agnes of God 
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| girlfriend of dead Alex in The 
Big Chill. “They were so warm 
and friendly. Everyone pulling 
together.” Tilly plays an angel- 
ic nun accused of killing her 
newborn child, with Bancroft 
cast as her defending mother 
| superior and Fonda as a cyni- 
| cal psychiatrist. All three took 
fee cuts to make the film, due 
out in September. “It was a lot 
of work for us, and because of 
that we had to commit on a 
deeper level,” says Bancroft. 
“It’s all scenes; there are no car 
crashes.” 





| Ashcroft at awards ceremony 


Vice President George Bush 
was doing his level best to be 
amusing as he addressed the 
Washington Press Club’s an- 
nual salute to Congress last 
week, but the biggest snooze of 
the party turned out to be 
Washington Redskin Running 
Back John Riggins, 35. After 
drinking wine at a table that 
included Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Sandra Day O'Connor and 
Virginia Governor Charles 
Robb, Riggins turned boister- 
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The eyes have it: Cover Girl Porizkova taking readers on aride 


| ously to O’Connor and said, 


“Come on, Sandy baby, loosen 
up. You're too tight.” Then, 
during the speeches, Riggins 
stretched out on the floor, 
where he remained for an 
hour, occasionally snoring. At 
the end of the evening he had 
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to be helped out to his limou- | 
sine. Washingtonians quickly | 


started cracking jokes about | 
his freewheeling behavior; | 


friends were concerned about 
the always idiosyncratic Rig- 
gins’ loss of control. 


When she was offered the 
part of Mrs. Moore in A Pas- 
sage to India, Dame Peggy Ash- 


croft, 77, “really didn’t want to | 


do it.” She had already been to 


| India to film her starring TV 


role for The Jewel in the Crown. 


I love India, it takes an enor- 


| mous amount from you.’” It 


apparently repays one as well. 
With both movie and TV series 
now captivating U.S. audi- 
ences, the distinguished British 
stage actress has become a sud- 
den “overnight’’ American 
success. She was “absolutely 
astounded” when the New 
York Film Critics Circle 
named her Best Actress for 
Passage last week. “Mrs. 
Moore was an outstanding 
character and because she was 
so mysterious, a challenge,” 
she says. “But one should be 
grateful for awards and not let 
them affect you, don’t you 
think?” And how did Dame 
Peggy celebrate her latest 





accolade? “I came back to 
London,” she says, “and went 
to bed.” —By Guy D. Garcia 
a 





| “I thought, ‘Oh, dear, although | 


























An Unfamiliar 
Michelangelo 


Vatican restorations go on 





D™: on the floor of the Sistine Chapel, 
it is winter tourist business as usual: 
the slow, noisy shuffling of packed bodies, 
as in a stockyard whose animals are all 
looking to heaven; the cricked necks, the 
bellowing guides, the august patterns on 
the remote ceiling. Up on the scaffolding, 
where the restorers are at work, things 
look quite different. The noise has reced- 
ed; it is more like a hum of bees. The fres- 
coes have moved forward, monopolizing 
one’s whole field of attention, swollen, 
enormous in their intensity 

This is Michelangelo as he was not 
meant to be seen. One has the illicit thrill 
of inspecting the mechanism of illusion, of 
seeing what devices and abbreviations he 
used to make sure the figures would 
“read” from restricted angles 65 ft. below 


One thinks of him on the ladder, carrying | 


the scheme of exaggeration in his head 

| like a brimful bucket. On the curved sur- 
faces of the ceiling and spandrels, he used 
cartoons, full-size drawings whose out- 
lines were transferred to the plaster. But 
the lunettes, or flat semicircular panels, 
around the top of the Sistine’s windows, 
show no sign of these preliminaries. They 
were imagined on the spot, alla prima 

From 5 ft. away one sees how the chin 
of a woman is like a crag or how the white 
eyeballs of the old man on the left of the 
Jacob-Joseph lunette bulge like those of a 
bodhisattva in a “mad” Zen scroll; and 
how this is reinforced by colors nobody 
had seen since the end of the 16th century. 
They had begun to disappear almost from 
the moment Michelangelo began laying 
them on the wet plaster, in 1508 

The decision to clean the Sistine fres- 
coes, made four years ago by the curatorial 
officers of the Vatican museums, headed 
by their director general, Carlo Pietran- 
geli, and their secretary-treasurer, Walter 
| Persegati, is one of the most courageous 

ever made in the field of art conservation. 

The work has three stages and will take un- 
til 1992. The years 1980 to 1984 saw the 
cleaning of the lunettes, depicting the an- 
cestors of Christ—until now the least visi- 
ble part of Michelangelo's immense 
scheme. The years 1985 to 1988 will be 
spent on the ceiling and spandrels—the 
figures of the giant nudes, the prophets and 
the sibyls, and the narrative of the Old Tes- 
tament. The last four years are reserved for 
The Last Judgment. In all, it will have tak- 
en the Vatican’s small team of restorers 
(headed by the chief of its painting-resto- 
ration laboratory, Gianluigi Colalucci) 
longer to clean the 13,000 sq. ft. of fresco 
than it took Michelangelo to paint it 

To alter the look of the most grandiose 
and intimidating pictorial ensemble in the 
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Above, Roboam and Abias in oarller state; below, the same lunette after cleaning 
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One of the most courageous decisions ever made in the field of art conservation. 


history of Western art is not a light matter. 
One of the difficulties of the job was, so to 
speak, metaphysical. Quite a body of inter- 
pretation has been raised on the traditional 
grayness of the Sistine frescoes. For Mi- 
chelangelo was primarily a sculptor. He 
himself said so, especially when complain- 
ing that he had been forced to paint the Sis- 
tine, instead of getting on with the tomb for 
his tyrannous, charismatic patron, Pope 
Julius IL. “I’ve grown a goiter at this drudg- 
ery,” a poem of his on the matter begins, 
and finishes with the lines: 


Now, John, I leave you to defend 
my honor, and my painting, 
which is dead. 

This place is wrong for me, and 
I'm no painter. 


It seemed, then, that “real” Michelan- 
gelo could be only sculptural. To such a 
world, color was irrelevant, a cosmetic. Or 
so it seemed toa succession of connoisseurs 
from the 17th to the 19th centuries. “Color 
would gravely damage this work,” wrote 
an Italian, Giovanni Niccolini, in 1825. “It 
would no longer be the mental image of a 
feat beyond human conception.” 

Rarely had such an aesthetic misun- 
derstanding been raised on the mere con- 
dition ofa work ofart. Michelangelo's sub- 
lime grayness was only grease and soot. 
The Sistine did not get electric light until 
somewhere around the turn of the century, 
and until then it was lighted by rows of fat 
tallow candles, which laid a pall of smoke 
all over the plaster. By the end of the 18th | 





| century or thereabouts, the frescoes were | 
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so dark that the Vatican had a coat of size, 
or dilute animal glue, put on to brighten 
them. It soon left the surface even darker 
than before. Another century or so of 
fumes and dark pseudo- Venetian tonal re- 
paints (the fashion among the 19th centu- 
ry restorers) finished the job. By the 20th 
century, looking at the Sistine demanded a 


degree of concentration akin to listening to | 


Beethoven through an inch of felt 

But fresco is a durable way of fixing a 
painted image: as long as the plaster 
holds, so will the color, which is chemical- 
ly bonded into the plaster surface and 
does not fade. Consequently there was a 
good chance that the Sistine would con- 
tain the definitive version of Michelange- 
lo as colorist and that it would be close to 
the bright high tones of his Doni Tondo in 
Florence’s Uffizi. As the task of cleaning 
the lunettes went forward, this proved to 
be so. To work on the ceiling, the Vatican 
restorers had to construct a mobile steel 
bridge, carried on rails at window height; 
the rails rest on beams set into the same 
holes Michelangelo had cut into the wall 
to carry his original ponte, or bridge. Since 
this platform hides only one-fifth of the 
ceiling area at a time, the chapel stays 
open as cleaning goes on. Thus its final 
appearance, by 1992, will not be a shock 
by then everyone will be used to the 
“new” Sistine, and the present slides and 
postcards will be curiosities. It is not likely 
that any big discoveries about the icono- 
graphic meaning of the frescoes lie in wait 
under the dirt, although doubtless some 
small details will be cleared up. And what 
is gone is gone: no amount of surface 
cleaning, for instance, can restore Michel- 
angelo’s nudes in The Last Judgment 
draped at papal command by his pupil 
Daniele da Volterra 


W orking with a solvent called AB-57, 
specially developed for use on fres- 
co, the restorers found that the long- 
accumulated grime melted away like 
grease from tiles, disclosing an extraordi- 
nary range and delicacy of color under- 
neath: fresh earthy greens, translucent 
Naples yellows, a panoply of subtle blues 
This was an unfamiliar Michelangelo, a 
man preoccupied with the play of light 
Moreover, the lunettes turned out, after 
cleaning, to have been remarkably spon- 
taneous. Michelangelo painted them thin- 
ly from darks through lights, using broad, 
dilute washes like enormous watercolors, 
with lots of hatching and crisscrossing of 
color in the shadows. He worked so fast 
that in some places the restorers found the 
hairs from his brush still stuck in the plas- 
ter. In most cases, each lunette, with its 
greater-than-life-size figures, was finished 
in three days, and one cannot help think- 
ing of them in terms of speed, luminosity 
and bravura, the last characteristics that 
would have suggested themselves to a 
viewer before cleaning. So where is the 
19th century Michelangelo, the exalted 
Platonist of the Sistine? Still there, of 
course, but greatly enriched by the Vati- 
can’s decision to do the only right thing by 
his work By Robert Hughes 
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What you watch will be 
hard to believe. 

What you see will be 
impossible to forget. 


But it did happen. : 


> = 
Two unforgettable nights. 


One unmatched motion picture. 
Based on a true story. 
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JASON JAMES RIP TORN MORGAN 
ROBARDS EARL The District FREEMAN 
The Defense JONES Attorney The Detective 

Attorney The Major 


CALVIN RUBY DEE GLORIA MARTIN 
LEVELS Mother FOSTER SHEEN 
The Accused of the A Victim's The Ex-Cop 
Accused Mother 


WORLD PREMIERE MINI-SERIES FEBRUARY 10TH AND 12TH 


Written by ABBY MANN HERO) Directed by JOHN ERMAN 
CHECK LOCAL LISTINGS FOR TIME AND CHANNEL IN YOUR ARE 











The Intercity Bridge in the state of Washington: “Not just a great technical accomplishment; it is a work of art” 
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Design 








he face of this nation is decisively 

shaped by the Federal Government. 
It is the country’s largest single builder, 
printer and design client for objects as 
various as power dams, monuments and 
postage stamps. The looks and liveliness 
of Government buildings often determine 
the vitality of town squares and city cen- 
ters. Federal highways and public works 
enhance or mar the American landscape. 
The appearance of Government signs, 
pamphlets and questionnaires can make 


life easy or irritating for citizens. 





design awareness.” 

Fourteen years ago, as director 
of the Architecture and Environ- 
mental Arts Program of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, 
Lacy launched NEA’s Federal De- 
sign Improvement Project. The 
late Nancy Hanks then chaired 
the NEA, and it took all of her con- 
siderable charm and political sav- 
vy plus Lacy’s drive and enthusi- 
asm to win over key Government 
officials. They included members 
of what seemed to be an uncom- 
prehending General Services Ad- 
ministration, which is in charge of 
most federal buildings and furnish- 
ings. Good design, argued Lacy 





and Hanks, was not a frill but 
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But although poorly designed public 
buildings, spaghetti-like freeway intersec- 
tions and confusing graphic gobbledy- 
gook are wasteful and ugly, little attention 
has been paid to the problem. Says Archi- 
tect Bill N. Lacy, president of the Cooper 
Union art, architecture and engineering 
school in New York City: “The USS. is a 
Fourth World country when it comes to 





Toward a Handsome America 


The President hands out 13 awards for visual excellence 





something that made economic 
sense. 

Lacy and Hanks gradual- 
ly won converts, including 
Presidents Nixon and Ford. 
Among the more conspicu- 
ous results of the continuing 
| effort at NEA: two agencies, 
NASA and the Labor Depart- 
ment, now have a corporate iden- 
tity with distinctive logotypes and uni- 
form graphics; the U.S. Government 
occasionally holds design competitions 
for important civic works, a practice it 
generally has frowned on for almost two 
centuries. And, equally important, at the 
instigation of the present NEA chairman, 
Frank Hodsoll, President Reagan elevat- 
ed the prestige of the good-design move- 
ment in the Federal Government by es- 
tablishing quadrennial presidential 
awards for design excellence. 

Last week, in the Indian Treaty Room 





Philadelphia's Franklin Court: the ghost of a real house 
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of the Executive Office Building, the Presi- 
dent presented the first 13 awards to archi- 
tects, engineers and graphic designers, as 
well as officials of several agencies, includ- 
ing the National Park Service and the Vet- 
erans Administration. Some of the 
outstanding winners: 
>» The Linn Cove Viaduct, a 
segment of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway in North Carolina, 
built by the National Park 
Service and the Federal 
Highway Administration. 
The jury calls it “an elegant 
curving ribbon that caresses the 
terrain without using it as a sup- 
port. It gives the motorist the sensation 
of driving tantalizingly on air while the 
earth goes by.” 
> The half-mile steel-truss Intercity 
Bridge across the Columbia River, con- 
necting the cities of Pasco and Kenne- 
wick, Wash. The enthusiastic jury said, 
“Not just a great technical accomplish- 
ment; it is a work of art.” 
> The Gardens, a 186-unit garden-apart- 
ment complex in San Mateo, Calif., subsi- 
dized by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. In addition to the 
wonderful overall ambience of this 
“apartment village,” arranged 
along pedestrian parkways and 
courtyards, the project gives resi- 
dents opportunities for creating 
their own special places in their 
private gardens. 

Another design breakthrough 
that won presidential praise was 
the final acceptance by the US. 
Department of Transportation of 
the transportation-related symbols 
and pictograms that were refined 
and adapted by the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts. More than 
50 signs are now being introduced 
along streets, at airports and at 
other facilities. They include visual 
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The Gardens apartments in San Mateo, Calif. 


commands for no parking and no smok- 
ing, as well as symbols for fire extinguish- 
er and escalator. 

Still another admired project was 
Franklin Court in Philadelphia. To recall 
the original Benjamin Franklin house and 
printing shop, the architects designed a 
full-size framework above the archaeolog- 
ical remains of the real house. Built for the 
Bicentennial celebrations in 1976, Frank- 
lin Court attracts some 500,000 visitors a 
year 

The jury was almost effusive in its 
praise of a Veterans Administration- 
sponsored prosthetic device called the Se- 
attle Foot, the result of a collaboration 
among physicians, engineers and design- 
ers. The plastic device, which looks like a 
real foot, makes it possible for amputees 
to run or play ball 

The other winners are NASA’s appro- 
priately high-tech logo and graphic sys- 
tem; a coordinated National Park Ser- 
vice pamphlet design; the Historic 
Preservation Tax Incentives Program; 
the GSA program for placing artworks in 
public buildings; the Charles River flood 
control, navigation improvement and 
pollution abatement; a public housing 
project in Charleston, S.C.; and an ur- 
| ban redevelopment program in St. Paul 
| The winners were selected from 630 

entries by a jury of experts headed by Ar- 
chitect I.M. Pei, whose much praised de- 
signs include the East Building of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art and the John F 
Kennedy Library in Boston. The design- 
ers present smiled politely during the 
awards ceremony when President Rea- 
gan mispronounced Pei’s name, calling 
him “Pie” instead of “Pay.” But they 
laughed when Reagan said, “Good design 
can help us save money, and you know 
how much that warms my heart.” The 
President's interest cannot fail to shake 
up the bureaucracy a little. And more at- 
tention to the quality of a product’s ap- 
pearance would not only improve the 
prestige of Government but might rub off 
on US. industry, which needs better de- 
sign to improve its position in the world 
market — By Wolf Von Eckardt 
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Science 





A “Lost City” Revisited 


Unraveling a pre-Incan mystery 


very year the haunting stone ruins on 
the steep eastern slope of the Peruvian 
Andes are pummeled by up to 230 in. of 
rain. Getting to the site, 300 miles north of 
Lima, requires a five-day trudge through 
some of the highest tropical jungle in 
South America, a haven for jaguars, spec- 
tacled bears and giant anteaters. 

Last week a University of Colorado 
scientist announced that he had recently 
led an expedition on that grueling trek 
Reason: to launch a new study of what 
could be one of the magnificent “Lost Cit- 
ies” of the Andes. The remarkably well- 
preserved complex, known as Gran Paja- 
ten, is thought to have been built by an 
advanced pre-Incan civilization almost 
1,500 years ago. Archaeologist Thomas 
Lennon; head of the expedition, believes 
that once excavated, the ancient site may 
rivaleven Machu Picchu, one of the grand- 
est Incan ruins 

Gran Pajaten had long been the sub- 
ject of legend when, in the 1960s, a group of 
archaeologists managed to locate and 
partly explore it. The 8,600-ft.-high site 
was eventually abandoned, however, in fa- 
vor of more accessible and hospitable digs 
That decision may now prove a boon to the 
University of Colorado; the school has 
reached an exclusive five-year agreement 
with Peru to excavate the ruins and study 
the surrounding area. And because Gran 
Pajaten’s remote location has been a deter- 
rent to looters as well as scientists, most of 
the artifacts are expected to be in place. | 

Peering through the vines and 
branches that enshroud the ruins, the Col- 
orado team was awed by the handiwork 
of the ancient craftsmen. Slate-roofed 
towers jut from the mountainside, the pos- 
sible burial sites of the elite. Below them 
are 16 round multistoried buildings con- 
structed of slate, wood and mudlike mor- 
tar; many of the structures are decorated 





| with stone carvings of birds, animals, geo- 


DER 
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Explorers clear vines from pre-incan structure, 
revealing intricate sculptures, inset 


| metric designs and human stick figures 


capped by feather headdresses. Colorful 
paint survives on some walls, and large 
swatches of fabric were found scattered 
among the burial sites. Terraced fields 
sculpted into the slope indicate sophisti- 
cated agricultural techniques. Perhaps 
most amazing, says Lennon, 3-ft.-high 
wood carvings on some building eaves 
have weathered the humid climate so well 
that their “assertively male” forms can 
still be seen. Marvels Anthropologist Jane 
Wheeler, co-leader of the study: “We have 
no idea why the carvings would be so per- 
fectly preserved—but there they are.” 

The researchers hope to learn much 
about the civilization of Gran Pajaten, 
which Lennon describes as “unique” and 
“totally distinct from the Incas’.”” He and 
others suspect that the people were domi- 
nated by the more powerful Incas some 500 
years ago and then disappeared in the col- 
lapse of the empire in 1533, soon after the | 
Spanish conquistadors arrived. Why the 
Incan culture declined so quickly remains 
unknown; many authorities blame Euro- | 
pean-borne diseases like smallpox, against 
which the natives had no defenses. 

That puzzle could be partly resolved 
next summer, when the investigators be- 
gin prying open tombs. Says Lennon: 
“We think there’s a good chance we'll | 
find mummies, and they may tell us | 
whether there were epidemics that | 
swept through the area.” He would 
also like to understand why anybody 
would have lived in such a godforsaken 
area. Indeed, Gran Pajaten seems more 
like a place to put a prison than a great 
city, — By Natalie Angier. Reported by 


Sam Maddox/Boulder 
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just about see the future. 
And it’s looking good. 


A oday computers can do so 
much. And so can the people 
who work with them. | don’t 


need to ask this machine what's in store for 
me. With my new skills, I'll be able to make 
my life what | wantit to be.” 

Helping young people plan a program for 
a better future is a fine science with us. We 
are HEMAR—a group of seven organizations 
dedicated to guaranteeing the future. Working 
with financial institutions nationwide we 
have guaranteed more than $3 billion in loans 





On this screen, I can 


for students in colleges and vocational/technical 
schools. When enough funds aren't available 
to meet student needs, we provide loans 
directly. 

We don't try to predict the future, but we do 
believe in it 

Write for our report on financing a post- 
secondary education: HEMAR, #34 Corporate 
Woods, Suite 270, 10950 Grandview Drive, 
Overland Park, Kansas 66210. 


HEMAR H 


.. guaranteeing the future. 








ith A Mother and Two Daughters 

(1982), her fifth novel, Gail Godwin 
joined that select circle of critically praised 
authors who have also produced best- 
sellers. This happy event entitled her long- 
time admirers to mixed emotions. While it 
is pleasurable to see a favored writer re- 
ceive the success she deserves, it is irksome 
to realize that membership in a small club 
of discriminating readers has suddenly 
been thrown open to multitudes. If so 
many people, the reasoning follows, liked 
Godwin’s loose, loving chronicle of three 
plucky females, then maybe we should 
find it disappointing. And whom will she 
write for next time, all of them or us? 

The Finishing School should thorough- 
ly satisfy both of Godwin’s constituencies. 
It is at once her most artful and accom- 
plished novel and an old-fashioned, irre- 
sistible page turner. The plot, like that of A 
Mother and Two Daughters, isset in motion 
by the death ofa fatherand theadjustments 
demanded of the women he protected. But 
this time Godwin has made things harder 
on the survivors, particularly a young 
daughter who must endure a brief but har- 
rowing rite of passage toward maturity 

Justin Stokes, 40, a successful stage 
actress, looks back on the summer she 
turned 14 and staked her claim on a fu- 
ture. In the beginning, the teen-age girl 
feels doomed by fate, with fair reason 
Within the past two years, her mother’s 
patrician parents, who helped raise her in 
a grand Virginia house, have both died 
Then her father is killed in a car accident. 
Justin’s mother must transplant her and 
her younger brother to a village in upstate 
New York, to the tidy, stultifying subur- 
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Books 





Deliberate Speed, Stunning Effect 


THE FINISHING SCHOOL by Gail Godwin; Viking; 322 pages; $16.95 


ban home of Aunt Mona, the late hus- 
band’s sister. Stunned by her losses and 
longing for the old days “before every- 
body started dying,” Justin mopes and 
takes solitary bike rides through this alien 
Yankee territory. On one such foray, she 
discovers a tumbledown hut by the side of 
a pond and decides to investigate. When 
she sees a woman inside, lying on a blan- 
ket and reading a book, Justin screams 
She will scream again, as it happens, 
by this same hut, near the end of her story; 
Justin’s creator endows memory with in- 
tricate patterns of repetition. Between 
these two outbursts, the girl finds herself 
“enchanted” and “bewitched” by the wom- 
an she has stumbled across. Ursula De- 





Excerpt 


a ‘There are two kinds of 

people,’ she once decreed to 
me emphatically. ‘One kind, you 
can just tell by looking at them at 
what point they congealed into their 
final selves. It might be a very nice 
self, but you know you can expect 
no more surprises from it. Whereas, 
the other kind keep moving, chang- 
ing ... They are fluid. They keep 
moving forward and making new 
trysts with life, and the motion of it 
keeps them young. In my opinion, 
they are the only people who are 
still alive. You must be constantly 


on your guard, Justin, gy 
against congealing.’ 








LIA S¥YMOHL 


Vane; 44, lives in a stone house her ances- 
tors put up two centuries earlier; she shares 
the place with her younger brother Julian, 
a melancholy piano teacher whom Ursula 
is determined to force into fulfilling his ear- 
ly promise as a concert performer. To this 
end, she has sacrificed her own career as 
an actress and successive parcels of the 
family’s properties 


r so she tells Justin. The growing 

friendship between the uprooted girl 
and the landlocked aristocrat shimmers 
with ambiguities and half-truths. Justin is 
flattered that a woman as haughty as Ur- 
sula seems genuinely interested in her and 
her disrupted perceptions. To find such a 
confidante in an alien place seems an an- 
swered prayer: “She lived the kind of life 
that reminded me a lot of the one we had 
lost.’ For her part, Ursula appears to take 
on this fledgling out of a mixture of kind- 
ness, boredom and the desire to create 
“She’s a clean slate. When she meets new 
people, or new challenges, she is free to re- 
spond to the unique demands of the mo- 
ment,” Ursula starts calling the hut where 
they first met, on the dwindling DeVane 
estate, Justin’s “finishing school,” the 
place where example will groom youth for 
the trials that await it 

This description proves accurate, but 
in ways neither of the friends could have 
imagined. Justin learns much from her 
mentor, including the necessity of betray- 
ing and abandoning her, of finishing an 
evil that Ursula’s school had hidden from 
its inception. The vague outlines of this 
conclusion are visible in the first few 
pages of Justin’s narrative; the hows and 
whys appear with deliberate speed and 
stunning effect. Godwin’s account of the 
making of a forcibly modern heroine (ca- 
reer, two failed marriages) uses nearly ev- 
ery trick in the book, circa the 19th centu- 
ry. Good Dickensian fun is had with 
Justin’s Aunt Mona, a kind but stereo- 
typed soul who cannot resist mentioning, 
regardless of context, the advantages that 
life has failed to bestow upon her. But 
Mona’s idiosyncrasy serves more than 
comic relief. She emerges as exactly the 
sort of woman who would marry, and 
then separate from, the kind of man who 
would naturally feel obliged to assist Jus- 
tin—at just the moment when his kind- 
ness can do the most harm 

Nothing, ultimately, is wasted in The 
Finishing School. Every character and 
scene leads somehow toward an inexora- 
ble crisis. Simply coasting on the surface 
of this tale, while waiting for the crash, is 
most enjoyable. Those readers who want 
to know why they are having such a good 
time can stand back and appreciate God- 
win’s skill. She has taken some timeworn 
contrivances and shown, by example, 
why storytellers invented them in the first 
place: to heighten life into story, to funnel 
random experience into manners, morals 
and destiny By Paul Gray 
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What LID 
stands for: 





Quiet. 


Generous amounts of sound insulation dampen noise throughout 
the car. Even LTD's design contributes. The aerodynamic 
shape reduces wind noise. It's all very quiet. Quiet. Quiet 
Have you driven a Ford... 
lately? 


See 
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Books 





Elmore Leonard: betting the underwear 


Sleaze Factors 


GLITZ by Elmore Leonard; Arbor 
House; 251 pages; $14.95 


Por Lieut. Vincent Mora has just 
slipped between the sheets with Casi- 
no Singer Linda Moon when he hears a 
click at the door of his Atlantic City hotel 
room, With the barrel of his gun, he scoops 
up his Jockey shorts, pulls them on and is 
ready to meet the intruder. Wild shots are 
fired. The would-be killer escapes into the 
street with a chilly Mora in vain pursuit 
On his way back to Miss Moon, he meets a 
drunk who gives him some sporting ad- 
vice: “You should a bet your underwear 
You never know when your luck’ll 
change.” 

Elmore Leonard gives this piece of 
business a nice wrinkle by delaying the 
punch line for eleven pages. Don’t ask 
how; the ploy works like the rim shot of a 
drummer perking up a lounge comic’s 
routine, Leonard may not be the tightest 
plotter on the popular thriller circuit, but 
he is the writer who pays closest attention 
to getting the tacky details right. Bribing a 
night clerk with a greasy cheese-steak sub 
is something that could happen only in the 
Philadelphia—South Jersey axis of ethnic 
indigestibles 

Glitz, Leonard’s 25th novel, lives up to 
its title. The settings are San Juan and At- 
lantic City (“It’s like you're in a hotel in 
Star Trek”), and its characters operate low 
to the ground and leave slimy trails. One 
of them is after Mora, 41, a Miami police- 
man convalescing in Puerto Rico from a 
mugger’s bullet that chipped his hipbone 
The wound initially looked worse than it 
was, because the second shot shattered a 
half-gallon of Gallo Hearty Burgundy that 
Mora was carrying, along with a jar of 
Ragu spaghetti sauce and a bottle of prune 
juice. The items suggest that the lieuten- 
ant is no oenophile, dislikes cooking and 





suffers from constipation. More impor- 
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tant, a grocery list is Leonard’s shorthand 
way of establishing his hero’s endearing 
authenticity as a middle-aged widower 
who, despite badge and gun, falls victim to 
street crime. 

The bad guys require additional work, 
partly because most readers cannot readi- 
ly identify with gutter smarts but mostly 
because embellishing evil is fun. Teddy 
Magyk, the creep who stalks Mora from 
the Caribbean to the Jersey shore, lives 
with his mother in Margate, in a house 
done up in a parrot motif. One of his spe- 
cialties is robbing and raping elderly 
women. He is between jail sentences and 
is bent on killing his arresting officer. Who 
is, of course, Lieut. Mora. 

Glitz departs from the usual tense 
stalker plot in a number of ways. Teddy’s 
incidental murders are described with a 
casualness that underscores his sickening 
emotional vacuum. For some doubtful 
reason, Mora treats Magyk’s threat non- 
chalantly even though he acknowledges 
that psychopaths are unpredictable and 
extremely dangerous. But then, Leonard 
always seems more interested in sociology 
than suspense. His supporting cast springs 
from that circle where commerce, show 
business and crime are hard to separate. 
Casino Manager Jackie Garbo likes to im- 
press visitors with his autographed celeb- 
rity photos. Bodyguard Moosleh Hajim 
Jabara strains parody as an Ethiopian- 
born retired pro-football player who 
changed his name to DeLeon Johnson. 
LaDonna Holly Padgett is a former Miss 
Oklahoma and Miss Congeniality well on 
her way to such titles as Miss Cordial and 
Miss Bloody Mary. The rub-out of a Mafi- 
oso in the mandatory spaghetti joint sum- 
mons up the sensible suggestion, “You'd 
think those guys’d learn to eat some other 
kind of food.” 

Leonard excels at this sort of corner- 
of-the-mouth satire. His research some- 
times sticks out, but he has a perfect ear 
for punk talk, a hungry eye for sleaze and 
an eerie ability to get inside empty heads: 
“This ocean was different, the tourist be- 
lieved, than the ocean up in New Jersey. 
Though it must be the same water because 
the oceans were all connected and the wa- 
ter would get different places.” Madame 
Bovary on the boardwalk could not have 
said it better. —By R.Z. Sheppard 


Generations 


THE CHIEF: A MEMOIR 
OF FATHERS AND SONS 


by Lance Morrow 
Random House; 249 pages; $16.95 





ance Morrow’s earliest memory is of 

loss: “I look for my father, but cannot 
move... I stand in the middle of an open 
space, immobile, under a dark gray sky.” 
Some four decades have passed since that 
bleak moment. Morrow, a TIME senior 
writer, is himself a parent, but he remains 
a Daedalus figure, trying to come to terms 
with the past. 

On the surface, and he had an excess 
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What LID 
stands for: 





Comfort. 


Maybe it would be better to say, “What LTD sits for? 
For that's the only way you'll ever find out how comforting and 
supportive our seats are. Mile, after glorious, LTD mile. 


Have you driven a Ford... 


lately? 





Who can help your doctor 
cure periphrasis? 


Periphrasis may be a scourge but it is not some 
dread disease. It is the use of roundabout 
language instead of something 
shorter and more direct. 
Webster's Ninth New Collegiate 
Dictionary, just published, can help. 
This new edition of America’s best- 
selling dictionary has almost 160,000 
entries including thousands of new 
ones, all defined clearly, concisely, 
and accurately. And at many of 
those problem words, you'll find 
authoritative essays on con- 
te 












usage, 
Webster's Ninth New Collegiate 
Dictionary. It’s the one to turn to 
when you want to know about the 
language. 

Take our word for it. 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER’ 
More people take our 
word for it. 


© MERRIAM-WEBSTER 1983 
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What LID 
stands for: 





Driver design. 


Imagine yourself here. Every control is easy to reach and simple to operate. The 


instrument readouts are clear and uncluttered. An excellent example of LTD's 
design intent. To make things work for the driver so the driver doesn't have to 


Have you driven a Ford... 


lately? C Sond J 


You can't imitate excellence. 
You've got to develop it for yourself. 


It's difficult to import executive success from Japan. And what works 
for America’s best-run companies might not work at all for yours. 
Today's crisis-ridden manager needs more than just success stories, 
mere academic theorizing, or simplistic “quick fixes” Now, CREATING 
EXCELLENCE, a revolutionary but highly pragmatic book based on a 
program of six essential leadership skills, offers a step-by-step 
approach on how to actually achieve excellence. 
HICKMAN 
President of 
Bennett's 
Information 
Group, a 
research and 
consulting firm 


1% WADIN WD 


: Managing Corporale 
Cldtture, Strategy; and Charee 
Wn the New Age 


MICHAEL A. 
SILVA 
President and 
CEO of 
The Bennett 
Enterprises ‘S 
Chug R.thickrnan & Michael A. Sih; 7 


$17.95 

An NAL BOOKS 
Hardcover 
Fortune Book Club Main Selection - Book-of-the-Month Club Alternate Selection 
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_Books 


of surface, Hugh Morrow would seem the 
epitome of a family man; he was one of 
eight children and came to be father and 
stepfather to ten of his own. He was ge- 
nial, articulate, gregarious, a spokesman 


| for Nelson Rockefeller, intimate of politi- 


cians and journalists across the country 
But at home he often seemed a figure in- 
vested with glamour, forbearance and re- 





Lance Morrow: highly charged recall 


moteness. There, “injury and anger gusted 


| inarticulately through the house. The spir- 





it bore a bruise, a grievance: the bruise was 
mysterious We could not explain it, we 
could not assuage it.” 

To his large brood, Hugh adopted a 
tone of remote and incomprehensible iro- 
ny. His children came to believe that 
somehow they seemed to have “done him 
a concealed injury, to have stolen some- 
thing from him, something they may have 
taken without knowing the wound they 
were inflicting.” 

In this elegant and glowing memotr, 
Lance Morrow sifts time like sand in an 
hourglass, revisiting the places and sta- 
tions of his life. They are brilliantly specif- 
ic, but they resonate far beyond their lo- 
cales. In Washington, “politics, elections, 
chicaneries flowed through private con- 
versation marinated in Scotch and cig- 
arette smoke,” and the boy immediately 
associates tobacco with wisdom and matu- 
rity. At Harvard, a fellow student tells him 
Schopenhauer, the ultimate pessimist, 
* ‘knows the way life is’. . . life was painful 
‘No,’ I would say. ‘Life is not like that at 
all.’ I was terrified that it might be.” 

And so it is. In New York, he watches 


a beloved younger brother, “a form of 


sunlight,” dying of cancer and turns 
away from the unbearable. Morrow also 
reaches forward, sometimes into the in- 
calculable future, through his two sons 
The elder goes to school with the Shah of 
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“so like his father . . . all hauteur and vul- 
nerabilty delicately balanced. The Shah 
and his son, my father and I, Jamie and I: 
I thought about the tenderness and the ca- 
pacity for violence in the configurations.” 

Wherever the author goes, father-son 
parallels seem to stretch to the horizon 
without touching: in the Roman Catholic 
Church, which he abandons and rejoins; 
in the attitudes of his doctors after Lance, 
a heavy smoker, suffers a heart attack 
at 36; in the jousting of police and demon- 
strators. The relationship that causes the 
greatest internal rift is the one between 
Hugh Morrow and Nelson Rockefeller. 
“No one does the words better than 
Hughie,” Henry Kissinger remarks, as if 
“he were giving an endorsement to the 
pastry chef.” Those words, Morrow acri- 
moniously notes, are what Rockefeller de- 
mands for 21 years, along with the defer- 
ence of a talented man writing below his 
worth: “In my sight, Rockefeller cost my 
father something of his manhood.” 

Yet all this highly charged and total re- 
call heals nothing, and Lance Morrow 
knows it. So he amplifies his theme with 
shrewd and tough-minded investigations 
of the nature of American power and of the 
collisions of class and generations. The 
Chief is an ambiguous title: it signifies an 
Indian-hunting ancestor and the man he 
pursued; it is also Hugh Morrow and his 
employer. And it is every father and the 
next generation. At the finale, the author 
asks his two-year-old son Justin, “What’s 
new?” The child replies “with perfect ac- 
curacy, for him, ‘Everything!’ ” Irony does 
notintrude. There are other differences be- 
tween Lance and Justin and their prede- 





the chief one. —By Kenneth Turan 
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Iran’s son, and the author finds the boy 





cessors, but this is the one that will count, | 








What LID 
stands for: 


Love to drive. 


Add it all up. Comfort. Room. Quiet 
Responsive road manners. And over one hundred thousand 
satisfied owners. What else could LTD stand for? 


Have you driven a Ford... 


lately? C Sort 7) 
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Of Punks, Trouts and Finns _ 


| A sampling of the best listening on the winter releases 


Laurie Anderson: United States Live 
(Warner Bros., five disks). Laurie Ander- 
son’s United States, Parts I-IV, which pre- 
miered two years ago at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, is the work that first 
brought the avant-garde form of perfor- 
mance art to a wide audience. A dazzling 
synthesis of music, narration and film, An- 
derson’s free-associating view of Ameri- 
can materialism was marked by both wry 
humor (/ dreamed I had to take a test ina 
Dairy Queen on another planet, goes one 
section) and an imaginative use of technol- 
ogy: with a device called a Vocoder, she 
can speak and sing in chords. Anderson's 
unsettling imagery and aggressively mini- 
malist music hardly make for relaxing lis- 
tening, but United States is a landmark in 
the art of the ’80s, a guided tour through a 
post-punk apocalypse led by an inno- 
cent at home whose sense of the 
ironic is the only sure road map. 

Kodaly: Sonata for Solo Cello, Op. 8; 
Duo for Violin and Cello, Op. 7 (Jerry 
Grossman, cello; Daniel Phillips, vio- 
lin; Nonesuch). Except for the Hary 
Janos Suite and perhaps the choral 
Psalmus Hungaricus, Zoltan Kodaly’s 
music is not much heard today, only 16 
years after his death. It is his contempo- 
rary, friend and colleague, Béla Bartok, 
who seems to have won the Hungarian 
seat in the 20th century pantheon of great 
composers. But Kodaly’s music, while less 
frankly adventurous than Bartok’s, is just 
as redolent of the Magyar spirit, and these 
two works display it well. The fiery Duo 
(1914), full of rich and varied strong sonor- 
ities, gets a passionate reading from Phil- 
lips, who has a flourishing chamber-music 
career, and Grossman, a Chicago Sym- 
phony cellist. Even better is the brooding 
Sonata (1915), which employs just about 
every string-writing trick there is, includ- 
ing left-hand pizzicato and scordatura 
(nonstandard tuning). As close to techni- 
cal impossibility as a piece can be and still 
remain playable, the Sonata is a 20th cen- 
tury masterpiece that deserves to be 
known by all music lovers, not just cellists. 
Grossman’s performance, while not as py- 
rotechnical as, say, Janos Starker’s, cap- 
tures all the work’s quintessentially Hun- 
garian soulfulness. 

Schubert: Piano Quintet in A Major, 
“Trout” (Emanuel Ax, piano, with 
members of the Guarneri Quartet and Ju- 
lius Levine, double bass); Mozart: Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik (Guarneri Quartet with 
Julius Levine; RCA). Schubert's ineffable 
“Trout” Quintet, so named for its use of the 
composer's song The Trout as the basis of 
the fourth movement, is one of the glories 
of the chamber-music repertory, beloved 
of pianists and string players (and audi- 








































































ences) everywhere for its grace, wit and 
warmth. Ax’s sensitive, full-toned pianism 
and the Guarneri’s rich ensemble are per- 
fectly matched here, to each other and to 
the piece. Some readings of the “Trout” 
emphasize its sparkle and brio, but this 
one favors a relaxed elegance: it is less a | 
day at the beach than a month in the coun- | 
try. A bonus (the “7rout” frequently occu- 
pies an entire disk) is the Mozart chestnut, 








| Copland arrangements of pieces in his 





played by the Guarneri and Levine in- 
stead of the more familiar small string or- 
chestra. The five musicians give a sophisti- 
cated, gracious performance. 

Copland: Piano Music (James Tocco, pi- 
ano; Pro Arte). Although probably best 
known for his ballets (Rodeo, Billy the 
Kid), Aaron Copland produced several pi- 
ano pieces that are among the most impor- 
tant composed for the instrument in the 
20th century. Tocco plays one of them on 
this disk, the 1931 Piano Variations, a 
harsh, spare twelve-minute essay in mod- 
ernism. But the album is leavened with 


more familiar, folkish vein, too. Among 
them: Four Episodes from Rodeo, which 
includes the bracing Buckaroo Holiday 
and the high-spirited Hoe-Down, and 
three excerpts from the 1940 film score for 
Our Town, a set of disarming, emotionally | 
uncomplicated sketches. Tocco plays with 
admirable clarity and a forceful technique 
that permits him to face down the difficul- 
ties of the Variations. At the same time, he 
convincingly evokes the simple verities of 
Thornton Wilder's fictional New England 
village of Grover’s Corners. 

John Alden Carpenter: Sea Drift; Henry Had- 
ley: Scherzo Diabolique; Danie! Gregory Mason: 
Chanticleer (Festival Overture); Quincy Porter: 
Dance in Three-Time (Julius Hegyi conduct- 
ing the Albany Symphony Orchestra; New 
World Records). Carpenter, Hadley, Ma- 
son and Porter belong to a lost generation of 
American composers, craftsmen who had 
the misfortune to be writing in a conserva- 
tive style during the first half of the tumultu- 
ous 20th century. Because it is fashionable 
today to prize rebellion and revolution in 
art, their work has been all but forgotten. 
That is a shame: Mason’s Chanticleer 
(1926), for example, might have been writ- | 
ten by a Frenchified Wagner, and Porter's 
Dance (1937) is a grave, gracious minuet | 
with echoes of Vincent D'Indy. But the real 
discovery is Carpenter’s Sea Drift (1933), a 
darkling ocean vista as grand and implaca- 
ble as the Atlantic on a still November 
morning. The Albany Symphony is not a 
major orchestra, but its commitment to un- 
usual music allows it to make the case for 
these works very persuasively. 

Sibelius: Symphony No. 2; Scenes with 
Cranes from “Kuolema” (Simon Rattle con- 
ducting the City of Birmingham Sympho- 
ny Orchestra; Angel). The Second is Sibe- 
lius’ most popular and representative 
symphony, a broad-shouldered, expansive 
showpiece for orchestra that conjures up a 
heroic, rugged vision of the Finnish coun- 
tryside. Simon Rattle, 30, the bright hope 
of British conducting, and his City of Bir- 
mingham Orchestra give it a taut, dramat- 
ic reading that never wallows in the bathos 
some conductors insist is part of Sibelius’ 
aesthetic. They ought to study the spare, 
shadowy Fourth Symphony, Sibelius’ mas- 
terpiece. And Rattle, who has a Sibelius 
symphony cycle under way for Angel, 
ought to record it soon. —By Michael Walsh 
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Milestones _ 


BORN. To Christina Onassis, 34, Greek 
shipping empress; and Thierry Roussel, 31. 
her fourth husband, a French business- 
man whom she has known for 13 years 
and married last March: their first child, 
a daughter: in Neuilly, France. Name: 
Athina, after her maternal grandmother. 
Weight: 6 Ibs. 3 oz. 





BORN. To Farrah Fawcett, 38, blond- 
maned actress who finally torched her 
“angelic” image last fall with her grip- 
ping performance in TV's The Burning 
Bed; and Ryan O'Neal, 43, brawny movie 
actor (/rreconcilable Differences) and her 
longtime steady: their first child, a son 
(O'Neal has three children, Tatum, 21, 
Griffin, 19, and Patrick, 16, by previous 
marriages); in Van Nuys, Calif. Name: 
Redmond James Fawcett O'Neal. 
Weight: 7 Ibs. 24% oz. Mother and child 
were home four hours after the delivery at 
a natural-childbirth clinic. 


ENGAGED. Lee Iacocca, 60, Big Business 
folk hero as chairman of the Chrysler 
Corp.; and Peggy Johnson, 34, advertising 
executive, who has been working with 
him as a volunteer on the Statue of Liber- 
ty-Ellis Island Centennial Commission, 
which he heads. The wedding, which will 
be the second for both (he was widowed 
in 1983), apparently will not take place 
soon. Said Iacocca: “I don’t know if I'm 
ready.” 


MARRIED. Dan Marino, 23, blue-eyed, curly- 
haired star quarterback of the Miami Dol- 
phins, who set five National Football 
League passing records in 1984 but could 
not take his team to victory in last 
month's Super Bow]; and Claire Veazey, 22, 
onetime college student from Mount Leb- 
anon, Pa., a suburb of his home town of 
Pittsburgh; both for the first time: in 
Pittsburgh 


DIED. Masahisa Takenaka, 51, Japan's 
reigning Godfather since last June, when 
he became chieftain of the 10,400- 
member, blood-feud-plagued Yamagu- 
chi-gumi, the country’s largest group of 
yakuza, or gangsters; of gunshot wounds 
inflicted by members of a breakaway fac- 
tion as he left the house of a woman be- 
lieved to be his mistress; in Osaka. His 
Buddhist funeral in Kobe was attended by 
more than 1,000 black-suited yakuza 
mourners, who vowed “total slaughter” to 
their leader's killers, thus signaling a new 
round of vengeance and bloodshed in the 
Japanese underworld 


DIED. Joseph Sanchez, 54, blunt-spoken 
General Motors executive named last 
month to head the new Saturn subsidiary, 


where he was to turn his experience as | 


boss of the Oldsmobile division and man- 
ager of Latin American subsidiaries to the 
heading of GM’s drive to counter Japa- 
nese imports with the Saturn subcompact, 


the first new GM name plate since 1926; | 


ofa heart attack; in Lansing, Mich 
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What If One Of These Children Were Yours? 


Erideia suffers from 
bad living conditions 
and poor diet 

we 


4 


Analyn’s father 
deserted her. Without 
help, she will have 


to leave school farm workers 


Musukeba is a drought 
victim, lack of food 
can do her great harm 


The children you see here are differ- 
ent from ours. They live surrounded 
by poverty and disease. Many of 


You crit t need & rt any ‘ 
money right away. But please mail in 
the coupon below. We'll send you a 


them go to bed hungry. Or sick. child’s ciclaniet and family 
But you can help change all this. background information. 
becoming a sponsor through By _ time you se this, we 

C n Children’s Fund. ho ren will have the 


For just $18 a month, you can 
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many more waiting. Please, won't 


ing. Medical Or whatever is you send the coupon today? Some- 
needed most. t That s60¢aday.To — where in the world, there’s a child 
give a child hope for the future. waiting for your love. 


Send Your Love Around The World. 
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Dr James MacCracken, Executive Director, Christian Children’s Fund, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 
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(If you would like to sponsor more than one chiki, please specify the number in i rae ) 
PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. 


OC want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first ip 
payment of $18 within 10 days. Or I'll return the material so you can ask someone else to he 


OI prefer to send my first monthly payment now; enclosed is $18 for each child 
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IN CANADA: CCF, 2409 Yonge St. Toronto, Ontario M4P 2E7 
ae tax deductible. Staternent of income and expenses available upon request. 
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On the arended aliges a the little — town in the West 


Gentrifying a Mountain Paradise 


Tiny Telluride braces: Are the trendies coming? 
t’s about the most beautiful place on 


44 
i the planet,” says a new resident, Me- 
gatrends Author John Naisbitt. When Bi- 
cycle Fortune Heir Richard Schwinn 
moved in eight years ago, he recalls, “it 
was like paradise.” But perhaps not for 
| much longer. Laid-back little Telluride, 
| Colo., remote hideout for a smattering of 
the trendy rich and uncrowded preserve of 
| skiconnoisseurs, seems about to be discov- 
ered. The hills are alive with the sound of 
| condo construction; resort developers are 
poised on their bulldozers. And a big part 
of the reason is that the hippies who crash- 
landed there in the "70s have changed. 
Says Durfee Day, who arrived in 1969: 
“Basically the whole town turned 40.” 

Telluride’s unique ambience and spe- 
cial magic are set picturesquely at the end 
of State Highway 145 in a box canyon 
some 350 difficult miles and a couple of | 
decades southwest of Denver. But the one- | 
lime rip-roaring mining town in the San 
Juan Mountains has never quite been a 
backwater. Butch Cassidy came by to rob 
one of its banks, and William Jennings 
Bryan stopped off to say a few words. The | 
local mines used to yield gold, silver and 
other precious metals, but the last of the | 
major ones closed in 1978. 

The population had dwindled from | 
5,000 in the 1880s to 500 in the late 1960s, 
when political activists and dropouts look- 
ing for a Rocky Mountain high started 

| moving in. Native Elvira Wunderlich, 70, 
| remembers the hippies as “just a bunch of 
| trust funders and freeloaders.” But the 
| newcomers brought along their political 
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savvy and quickly commandeered the 

town council from the locals, known as the 

| elks (because of their frequent meetings at 

the Elks Club). Says former Mayor Jerry 

Rosenfeld, 44, a Denver dropout from the 

Eugene McCarthy campaign: “We were 
going to build a utopia here.” 

While the elks seethed, the hippies did 

their thing. They restored many of the Vic- 

torian jewel-box buildings (the entire town 
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The hippies and the elks lay down together. 


was named a national historic district in 
1963) and established tough, low-growth | 
zoning codes. Fifteen summer festivals, 
including one for mushrooms, sprang up; 
the eleven-year-old Telluride film festival 
is one of the most respected in the U.S. 
Radio station KOTO still plays the 
marching music. “Some days you can hear 
6% hours of Bob Dylan,” says Actress Su- 
san Saint James, who came for the film 
festival and decided to buy a house five 








S| eyed the town’s secret chic for a ma- 





years ago. “It’s like a time warp.” 
Ever since the first ski trails and lifts 
were built in 1972, developers have 


jor resort. In 1979 Telluride Ski Corp. 
(Telco) announced upscale Mountain Vil- 
lage: 92 acres of residences, hotels, a golf 
course and new intermediate runs, neces- 
sary to attract family-oriented baby 
boomers. The whole operation was to be 
built six miles and a mountainside away 
from Telluride, linked to the town by a 
high-speed European-style gondola. 


good solution, it might seem, for 

preservation-prone Telluridians who 
wanted to protect the town’s character. 
By now, though, the hippies who stayed 
on had turned into the “ten-year club.” 
They had roots, even investments in more 
than the odd piece of real estate. Telco 
proposed to add four new lifts on its side 
of the mountain, and only two, eventually, 
on the town side. Says David Fruen, 
owner of the Rose Victorian food mart 
and a onetime Minnesota insurance 
agent: “We feared all the investment 
would be sucked out of town to the other 
side of the mountain.” 

The former hippies, now in common 
cause with the elks, dusted off their activ- 
ist tactics. Led by Walter McClennan, 
who arrived from Cleveland in 1971 and 
bought the downtown New Sheridan Ho- 
tel, they sued early and often, forcing 
Telco into a compromise. It is building the 
two lifts for the town now. Says Clothing 
Store Owner Terry Tice: “You don’t have 
to roll over and let developers do whatev- 
er they want to.” 

Instead, everyone has development 
fever. In the bar of the Senate Restaurant, 
there is as much talk about financing con- 
dos as about ski bindings. Some $15 mil- 
lion worth of real estate has already been 
sold at Mountain Village. Last spring vot- 
ers actually okayed putting up $1 million 
toward a small new airport. “The pendu- 
lum has swung the other way,” says At- 
torney Bob Korn, 43, who was once bust- 
ed in Telluride on a marijuana charge. 
“We have kids and mortgages now. We're 
just like our dads were.” 

When a hot-trend mass hits local cool 
over snowy peaks, naturally the forecast 
is for a storm of further quichification. 
Petti di pollo alla Bolognese has long since | 
overtaken steak ‘n’ eggs on the menu at 
Julian’s restaurant. The old opera house, 
where locals say Sarah Bernhardt per- | 
formed, now includes a “conference cen- 
ter,” and Tom Kaster, 60, a former Chi- 
cago stagehand, is Telluride’s first 
parking-control officer. Complains one 
saddened resident: “We gave him a badge | 
and created a monster.” Whether magic 
Telluride can avoid creating a similar fate 
in the face of a trendies invasion is still 
very much up in the for now still clear 
mountain air. —ByJ.D. Reed. Reportedby 
Robert C. Wurmstedt/Telluride 
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Witness for the Defense 





n 1980 and ‘81, the city of Atlanta lived 

through a bizarre and agonizing night- 
mare. For months, the bodies of black 
children and young men, most of them 
killed in a similar manner, were turning 
up with frightening regularity. Police were 
baffled, the community was fearful, and 
the national media were fascinated. Then, 
in May 1981, a police team staking out a 
bridge over the Chattahoochee River 
heard what sounded like the splash of a 
body and saw a car. The driver, Wayne 
Williams, was later arrested and convict- 
ed of killing two of 29 victims whose 
deaths were linked by a police task force. 
He was further implicated in the slayings 
of 23 others, whose cases were closed. 

Despite its sensational elements, the 
story of the Atlanta murders does not lend 
itself easily to TV dramatization. Wil- 
liams, a cocky, self-styled music promoter, 
hardly fills the bill as either brutal killer or 
tragic victim. Race was largely defused as 
| an issue in the case: the accused and all the 
| victims, as well as most of Atlanta’s top 
law-enforcement officials, were black. In 
| an effort to turn this troubling story into 
compelling drama, The Atlanta Child 
Murders, a two-part CBS movie, takes a 
startling approach. It strongly implies that 
Wayne Williams is innocent. 

TV docudramas, of course, have often 
| drawn fire for their uneasy melding of fact 
and fiction. But rarely has one come along 
that so clearly demonstrates the potential 
abuses of the form. The Atlanta Child 
Murders, written and co-produced by 
Abby Mann (Judgment at Nuremberg, 
King), unearths no significant new evi- 
dence; it merely sifts through the record to 
reconstruct the defense’s case. The film’s 
kangaroo court then convicts the Atlanta 
police of incompetence, the city’s black 
| leadership of insensitivity and the crimi- 

nal-justice system of railroading a suspect 
on the flimsiest evidence. 

The story, which spans nearly three 
years, is told through the eyes of three 
sympathetic characters, One is a fictional 
police detective (Morgan Freeman), who 
narrates the movie and voices skepticism 
of the investigation at virtually every turn. 
The others are real-life figures: a former 
Atlanta police administrator named Chet 
Dettlinger (Martin Sheen), who investi- 
gated the murders on his own and doubts 
that Williams is the killer; and Camille 
Bell (Gloria Foster), an outspoken mother 
of one of the slain children. Both are pic- 
tured as righteous crusaders for justice; 
both were paid consultants on the movie. 
Williams, played with riveting accuracy 

| by Calvin Levels, is a more ambivalent 
figure. But the movie’s sympathies are 
hard to miss: when Williams first emerges 
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THE ATLANTA CHILD MURDERS, CBS, Feb. 10 and 12, 8 p.m. E.S.T. 


| from his automobile for questioning, he 
stands in front of a church, his head 
framed symbolically by a trio of crosses. 
These are familiar techniques of dra- 
matic persuasion. Less excusable are the 
many instances where the movie slants 
the evidence to bolster its parable of 
Southern injustice. During Williams’ trial, 
minor points made by the defense are 
highlighted, while prosecution witnesses 
(including the fiber experts whose testi- 
mony linked Williams to several of the 
bodies) are regularly shot down by crafty 
cross-examination. Damaging pieces of 
| evidence (like the bloodstains found in 


Williams’ car) are omitted, as are the 
many contradictions in Williams’ testimo- 
ny. Indeed, Williams’ only mistake at the 
trial appears to be losing his temper on the 
second day of cross-examination. That is 
explained as simply a tactical error: after a 
calm day of testimony, Williams’ attorney 
(Jason Robards) advises him to let the jury 
“see a real human being up there.” 


tlanta officials who have screened the 

movie are, not surprisingly, outraged. 
“The trial went on for nine weeks, and 
there were a couple of hundred witnesses,” 
says Fulton County District Attorney 
Lewis Slaton (played in the film by Rip 
Torn). “By picking which ones to use, you 
can pretty much write any script you 
want—which is what they did.” Atlanta 
Mayor Andrew Young, who took office in 
1982, expresses “grave disappointment” 
| with the show. “The city of Atlanta dealt 
| with a tragedy that had a potential for 
| enormous personal and racial conflict, 








Wayne Williams (Calvin Levels) is questioned on the stand by his attorney (Jason Robards) 
Turning a bizarre and agonizing nightmare into a parable of Southern injustice. 





and really went through it together,” he 
asserts. “What we have is a docudrama 
that rewrites history.” Less partial observ- 
ers, too, are appalled at the film’s distor- 
tions. “They might as well have put us all 
in white sheets,” says Richard Belcher, a 
reporter who covered the case for WAGA- 
TV. His station, a CBS affiliate, will re- 
spond with a half-hour discussion show 
following the movie. In addition, a group 
of more than 70 civic leaders has peti- 
tioned the network for free national air 
time to challenge the film’s veracity. 
Writer-Producer Mann, who re- 
searched the movie by talking to most of 
the principals, insists that his version is 
fair and accurate. “I bent over backward 
to be objective,” he says. “This goes be- 
yond whether Wayne Williams is guilty or 
innocent. The case raises tremendous is- 
sues: about the use of fiber evidence, about 


= 
= 
= 
= 





the use of pattern [the admission of evi- 
dence from other killings besides the two 
for which Williams was charged], about 
the closing of the cases so quickly after the 
conviction.” Some in Atlanta agree that 
the movie will, at the very least, renew 
calls to reopen the cases for which Wil- 
liams was never tried or convicted. 

There is little danger that viewers will 
mistake The Atlanta Child Murders for 
good drama; its narrative is frequently 
shapeless and clumsy as well as sanctimo- 
nious. The trouble is that many will mis- | 
take it for the truth. The film’s verdict will 
most likely stand unchallenged; unless The | 
Atlanta Child Murders draws ratings on 
the order of Roots, TV will not plow this 
ground again. “What frightens me,” says 
Gail Epstein, who reported on the case for 
the Atlanta Constitution, “is that people 
across America will see the movie and 
think that this is what really happened.” If 
so, it will be the Atlanta tragedy’s saddest 
footnote. —By Richard Zoglin 
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WHEREVER YOU WANT TO 


Now call anywhere 
in the U.S. for the same price. 


There’s never been anything like it. 

“Reach Out” America is a new approach to calling 
on AT&T Long Distance that gives you a lot of 
miles for your money. 

You pay for your calls by the hour instead of 
by the mile. You pay the same low state-to-state rate no 
matter where in the entire U.S. you call, even Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

Our new hourly rate lets you keep better 

track of what you're spending. With “Reach Out” America 

it’s easy to see just how far your money goes. 

Here’s how “Reach Out” America works. 


The Basic Plan. 
Call state-to-state, anywhere in the U.S., 
for one low hourly rate. 

All weekend till 5pm Sunday and every night 
from lpm till 8am you can use AT&T’s new “Reach Out” 
America Plan whenever you dial direct state-to-state. 
For a flat rate of just $10.00 a month, you'll get one 
hour of long distance calling. Additional hours cost 
just $8.75. 

If you only use part of an additional hour, you'll only 
be charged for the part you use. It doesn’t matter where 
you call. 

You pay the same low rate because these charges 
don't vary with distance. 
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The Bonus Plan. Whether you choose the Basic Plan or the 
Get an extra 15% off during our evening Bonus Plan, all it takes to enroll in “Reach Out” America 
discount period. is a one-time $10 order processing charge. 

For just $11.50 a month, you can enjoy all “Reach Out” America. It’s just one way you can 
the benefits of the Basic Plan plus an additional dis- call on us for new ideas in long distance calling. For 
weahenenary = " ° more information and to order, call 

Get an extra 15% off Sunday through Friday even- T 800 551-3131. 
ings from 5pm to 1Ipm when you dial direct state- The best service and now the entire U.S. for just 
ies : , $10 an hour. That’s ATaT. 

at means you'll get another way to save . 
evenings when our rates are lower to begin with. Reach out and touch someone. 


With “Reach Out” America nc mpd will change but 
the price you pay. You'll still enjoy all the quality and 
service you've come to expect from ATaT. 
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Surprising richness in an ultra low tar. 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





